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POSTAGE OF THIS JOURNAL, 

By the late change in the Post Office Law. the 
postage on monthly periodicals like this journal, is 
three cents a quarter, to be paid in advance at the 
post office where delivered. 

Some subscribers are in the habit of sending a 
year’s postage in advance with their subscription 
money. This should not be done, and only puts the 
publisher to the trouble and expense of sending the 
postage back. He cannot prepay the postage of 
such copies here. All postage must be prepaid at 
the post office where the copy is delivered to the 
subscriber. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

Before this number shall reach its readers, the 
meeting of the State Association—which now prom- 
ises to be respectable in number and interesting in 
proceedings—will have been held. The proceedings 
will be inserted at length, in the September number. 
It is very cheering thus to know that the full ma- 
chinery of our State system is again in operation.— 


TEACHERS’ GUN. 

All persons holding outstanding contributions to- 
wards the Cannon ordered to be purchased, at the 
Lewisburg meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, are requested to forward them immediately to 
the editor of this Journal, aecompanied with a list 
of the contributors. It is intended to bring this 
matter to a close as soon as possible after the meet- 
ing of the Association at Reading, to which body 
the cause of the delay which has heretofore taken 
place, will be explained, and from which directions 
as the manner of performing the duty of purchasing 
the gun will be obtained. 





HOME - EDUCATIONAL EVENTS. 

Teachers, County Superintendents, Directors 
and other active friends of education, are earnestly 
requested to furnish the Journal, monthly, with a 
brief account of school events—such as the erection 
of new school-houses, the employment of good 
teachers at increased salaries, the opening of 
graded schools, successful public examinations, 
the extension of school terms, the death of faithful 
teachers, &c., &c., that have happened during the 
previous month. These are not only very interest- 
ing to the readers of the Journal, but are calcu- 
lated to retain wholesome attention to the details 
of educational affairs. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
A full list of the new corps of Superintendents, 


except in one case not yet decided, will be found un- 
der the official head this month. We propose to in- 
vite attention to the law under which they have been 
selected, at an early day, with a view to the detec- 
tion and statement of its defects, as exhibited in 
the late elections and in the actual working of the 
office. In the mean time, this Journal stands ready , 
and willing to record all the good works and real 
improvements in the condition of the system which 
the new incumbents may effect. They have very 
much, both to sustain their office and strengthen 
the cause of education, in their power; and the earnest 
hope is entertained that they may be equal to the 


wants of the time. 
+e 


PENMANSHIP, 
This number nearly concludes Mr. Ellsworth’s 


series of articles on writing. Next month we shall 
probably commence another series, by a different 
hand and descriptive of a different system. Teach- 
ers cannot read and think too much on this subject. 
Good ideas may be gathered from every system. 

Our own idea on this subject, is, that Penman- 
ship and Drawing are nearly related, and that the 
principles of the one involve success in the other. 
This we shall continue to press, till our teacherg 
shall be good Linear Drawers, at least. 





DRAWING. 


A number of articles, selected from the Journals 
of other States and relating to this interesting 
branch of education, will be found under the proper 
head in this number. 
ing general attention. ‘This is right, and is owing 
to several causes: The intrinsic value of the branch, 
is one. Facility in Object Teaching, and Black- 
board Instruction also demand it, and is another.— 
The careful development of the principles of Pen- 
manship—now so much pursued—tends in the same 
direction, and is a third. Others also operate.— 
Watching these signs of the times, we have devoted 
a good deal of space to this subject, and shall con- 
tinue to do so, till professional attention be securely 
fastened on it. 

Cannot. some of our friends take up the matter 
and give us a series of practical articles upon it? 

Hereafter, we shall insert, consecutively, several 
articles from a cotemporary, oa the method of teach- 
ing drawing in a common school,—going somewhat 
into practical detail. 


a 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS. 

Amongst the educational evils of the war, a very 
obvious one has been the suspension of many Edu- 
cational Departments in the local county press.— 
This has been severely felt by this journal, in the at- 
tempt to keep up the usual monthly extracts and 
record of local events. Now that so many teacher- 
soldiers are “returning from the wars,” it is to be 
hoped that they will not only resume their places in 
the schools, but again contribute to the educational 
column, which is a purely Pennsylvania force. They 
can do so, with great interest and profit to their read- 
ers, after witnessing so many novel scenes and secur- 
ing so many new ideas. The contrast between their 
own quiet school State and others less blessed in 
this respect and more harassed by the war, must 
have been prolific of school thoughts and sugges- 
tions. By all means, then, let the “fall campaign” 
of the “ Educational column” open vigorously and 
be made effective. 


—__--- +e - —__ 


COUNTY UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 


Mr. Burrowes :—I wish to consult yourself, the 
‘readers of the Journal, and friends of education 
generally, with reference to a proposed change of 
the school law as regards text leds 

In this section of country, and I presume in all 
other thinly inhabited portions of the State, where 
people have not the advantages of book stores, or 
other opportunities of procuring the proper books, 
except by merchants, the 25th Sec. of the Act of 
May 8th, 1854, &c., authorizing the Directors, &c. 
of each School District to decide upon a series of 
school books annually—produces discouraging re- 
sults in our schools. Notwithstanding the efforts 


ef the Directors, here as elsewhere, to comply with 
the law, the schools are either not supplied at all, 
or else with different books. 


Merchants who are 
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Drawing seems to be attract- | 


expected to supply the demand are generally igno- 
rant of the kind and amount required; the sales in 
a single district being so limited that it subjects 
them to a risk in getting more than may be called 
for at the time, and to avoid this the result is, that 
a portion of each school is often without proper 
books, or if supplied at all, must be supplied with 
| such as they cau get, though not uniform. 

It is the desire of the citizens here, to have a 
| uniformity of books throughout the county; this 
| change to be made by the ‘Triennial Convention of 
| Directors, or some similar plan that may secure the 
| same end, 

| Will you please communicate the import of this 
| private letter to the readers of the Journal ? 

| Secretary. 

| Cameron Co., June, 1863. 

Though apparently a point involving matters of 
| mere local convenience and economy, this project 
| for a County (or a State) uniformity of school books, 
| is in reality a vital question of republican common 
| schoolism. It is one, the agitation of which with 
; all the ill consequences, near and remote, of its 
| adoption in whole or in part, has been successfully 
avoided up to the present time in Pennsylvania. 
If discussed now, its remote results, as well as its 
present expediency, are to be considered. 

The despots, kings and demagogues of the world 
have long realized the nature and importance of this 
school-book question. Hence, every government 
in the old world upon which the education of the 
mass of the people has been forced, has not only 
adopted and compelled an unswerving uniformity 
of text books in its public schools, but has itself 
prepared or selected the very books to be used and 
will permit the introduction of no other. The rea- 
son is plain: Since a certain degree of education 
must be conceded to the people, the perpetuation 
of the established government and religion must 
also be provided for, by giving such direction to 
the education of the rising generation, by means of 
books prepared, and Teachers trained, for that pur- 
pose, as shall secure the desired loyalty and ortho- 
doxy. So obvious is this policy,—for it cannot be 
dignified with the name of a principle—that even 
in the rebel States the late attempt at an Educa- 
tional Convention had this for its main purpose: 
the object being, “to deliberate upon the best 
method of supplying text books for schools and 
colleges, and promoting the cause of education in 
the Confederate States.” This is but attempting to 
effect by associated action, what several shrewd 
men in the South have been long seeking to bring 
about by the disconnected agency of authors and 
publishers. It involves the great social heresy that 
it is the right and the duty of the government to 
form or to influence, to any desirable extent, either 
the politics or the religion of the governed. 

Now we have no objection whatever that every 
one who chooses shall write and publish such text 
book or books as he may think proper. What we 
do object to, however, is, that any public authority, 
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except such as is as closely connected with, and as | 
directly responsible to the parents of the pupils | 
who are to use them, as is practicable in the na- | 
ture of things, shall select the text books. Perhaps 
the more text books the better; but certain it is 
that in proportion to the distance which the select- | 
ing power is removed from the parent, and in pro- | 
portion to the number of youthful minds brought 
under the influence of the series selected, is the 
magnitude of the danger of that power. Despots 
over minds understand this; and it is for republi- 
cans to guard against it. 

It has always seemed to us that the true medium 
has been struck on this point,in the Pennsylvania 
Common School System. For, whereas it would be 
impracticable to collect all the parents interested 
in the schools of a district periodically together to 
discuss and decide on the merits of the text books 
to be used; and whereas uniformity in the schools 
is indispensable,—so, the law has vested this deli- 
cate and influential power in the hands of the 
Directors—the neighbors and representatives (them- 
selves also parents,) of the people of the district. 
But there is neither reason nor necessity nor justifi- 
cation for its further removal from the parent. 

True, it may be said, that a County series would 
be selected by the same Directors. But the reply 
is, that the six Directors of my district have, at 
present, the whole control of the matter and are 
directly responsible to me and the other citizens of 
the District; while these same six, acting in a 
County Convention of 200 Directors, have not the 
same power, and their wishes and mine may be 
overslaughed by a majority of even one till the next 
Convention ; and in the meantime I have no control 
over that majority at the ballot-box, nor any direct 
means of redress. 

A State series is still more objectionable in every 
point of view, except that of economy. The control 
is further removed from the parent; it puts more 
power into the hande of the central authority, and 
this a power, too, on no pretext necessary to any 
right function of that central authority; it is more 
open to abuse in the way of bribery and fraud; and 
it is more difficult of control, even than the power 
that selects a County series. 

It is admitted that there are objections to the 
present plan of single district uniformity ; but what 
general rule or plan is or can be perfect and satisfy 
all wants? But the main inconveniences that have 
been, by our correspondent and others, named, are 
not fatal, neither are they all beyond removal. They 
are: 

1. The difficulty of securing a constant supply of 
the proper books in a small district. 

2. The loss caused to indigent parents who fre- 
quently remove from one district to another, each 
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3. The frequency of change of books in the same 
distrist,—which may be, under the existing law, 
once each year. 

There is certainly some force in these objections ; 
but we cannot see that they are sufficient to justify 
County uniformity. There has been, however, for 
several years a growing Opinion that the annual 
change now permitted is too frequent; and the 
conclusion seems to be pretty generally arrived at 
that a triennial change would be better. If this, 
which would disturb no fundamental principle, were 
the rule, the first and third of the objections above 
named would be, in a great degree remedied ; leay- 
ing but the second, which is really only one of those 
inevitable losses consequent on every change of 
residence, and as such to be taken into account be- 
fore resolving to move. 

Other views of this subject will be found on page 
139 of the 9th vol. (Nov. No. 1860) of this Journal. 


“GRADED SCHOOLS,” 

Mr. Epitor: Or looking over the Journal for Oc- 
tober, 1862, I finda well written and earnest article 
on the “advantages to be derived from graded 
schools,”—but the writer fails to tell us what he 
means by the phrase “graded schools.” He seems 
to take it for granted that every one knows exactly 
what he is talking about, and perhaps all but the 
very ignorant do understand it precisely as he does. 
Now if he means that the pupils of a schoo! should 
be classified, or arranged into classes according to 
their age, capacity, and progress in the various 
branches of study, then I would ask have we not al- 
ways had “graded schools?” But if more than this is 
meant by the modern phrase “graded schools” I 
would thank you Mr. Editor to tell us what it is. 

You may think me a great simpleton for askin 
the question, but I am willing to bear that, provided 
can obtain the desired information, Very likely you 
have answered this question a score of times; but 
as you justly remark in an article in the same No. 
“the readers of the Journal,—at least one half of 
them—change every year; and the newclass need 
much of the information presented to those whom 
they succeed.” Iam a subscriber,and this is 
apology for asking the question. You will judge 
whether it is of sufficient importance to call for an 
reply whatever. If you are silent I will conclude 
am alone in my ignorance. . 8. 8. 

Unionville, Chester county, June 1863. 


This inquiry presents a point not only of great in- 
terest in school affairs, but on which there has been 
and still is much carelessness of expression. We 
propose to attempt to correct this prevalent inaccu- 
racy in phraseology first, and then briefly to reply 
to the question propounded by our correspondent. 

In reference to the course of studies, there are, in 
Common School parlance, four kinds of schools: 
1. Unclassified Schools; 2. Classified Schools; 3. 
Graded Schools; and 4. Union Schools. 

1. An Unclassified School is one in which all the 
school branches are taught, and in which the pupils 
recite their lessons separately ; or in which, if called 
up in classes, these are composed of all the pupils 





having a different series. 


of the school who are engaged in the same study, 
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but in different parts of it and frequently using | There cannot, yet, be graded schools in all the 
different books. This, of course, is not classification | rural districts, though there can in all the larger 
of the pupils. It is only an arrangement for the , villages and towns. But there can and should be 
convenience of teacher and pupil, by which a part | classified schools wherever grading is impracticable 
or section of the school is called up at once, and | or not yet introduced. No common school Teacher 
each recites his separate and different lesson, to | with a valid certificate, even of the lowest figures 
save the time that would be lost in calling them up allowed, should condescend to teach an unclassified 
and sending them to their seats, one by one. school, If appointed to one previously without 

These Unclassified Schools owe their existence | Classification, he should classify it at once ; and if, 
either to diversity of text-books or incompetency in | having done so, the Board should refuse to sustain 
the Teacher, or both. They are the plague spots | this essential measure by enforcing uniformity of 
and disgraces of the system. For them there is | books, he should leave it, In this way, these ab omi- 
neither excuse in law nor fact. The School Law nations—relics of old unprofessional teaching—will 
especially makes it the duty of school directors to | $008 disappear, properly classified schools take 
employ none but competent teachers with valid cer- | their place, and the true nature and design of the 
tificates ; to adopt an uniform series of text books , COMmon school system be commenced to be shown. 





in each District; and to designate the studies that | 


shall be pursued. Thus the law leaves no excuse, 
nay, it leaves neither room nor place in a district 
for an unclassified school. In fact, such a school 
is an actual abomination. It is a waste of money 
and a loss of time. Parents should denounce it. 
Teachers should oppose it. Directors should be 
held responsible, as violators of the Law, for tolera- 
ting it. In one word, an Unclassified School is re- 
ally not a Common School, for it violates every 
principle of the Common School System. It isa 
sin of past time visiting itself upon the present. 

The County Superintendent who neglects to re- 
port to the proper Board, as incompetent, the 
Teacher of such an Unclassified School as has been 
described, or who grants him or her a certificate the 
next year, neglects a plain duty of his office and 
should be removed therefrom. 

2. A Classified School is a school with only one 
teacher, and in which all the branches of study au- 
thorized in the district are pursued, but in which 
the pupils are arranged in several classes in each 
study, according te their standing therein. 

This classification of the pupils is not only a duty 
of the Teacher, but it is an act of school power ex- 
clusively committed to him. Neither parents nor 
Directors have any control over it. He alone is to 
determine into which class in each study each pupil 
is to be admitted. The power is wholly in his own 
hands, owing to the fact that this kind of classifica 
tion is a professional necessity. There can be no 
efficient economical instruction without it. Hence 
arises the duty of classification, which is so impera- 
tive, that to wholly neglect it is to be, to that extent, 
no teacher. 

Uniformity of text books is indispensable to Classi- 
fication, and Classification is so dependent thereon, 
that any teacher is justified in leaving his school and 
should recover his salary up to the day of leaving, 
if his Board, after due notice, neglects or refuses to 
adopt and enforce that indispensable requisite to 
successful Classification. 





3. A graded school. Strictly speaking, there is 
no such thing as a graded school—meaning thereby 
a school taught by one teacher, and having no 
serial relation to any other school. Such a school, 
if its pupils are properly classified, is a classified 
school, if not classified, it is an unclassified school. 
There are, however, graded schools, a term applica- 
ble to all those of a district, in which each separate 
school or class of schools has assigned to it certain 
studies or parts of studies, beyond which the pupils 
are not to proceed in that school or class of schools, 
but from which they are to be transferred into 
higher schools when duly qualified. These schools— 
Primary, Secondary, or High, are mostly in sepa- 
rate buildings, and each in charge of one or more 
Teachers. Still each of these is not, properly speak- 
ing, a graded school, but one of a graded series of 
schools; yet tosuch the term “ graded school” is not 
unfrequently applied. The term is sometimes and 
not inaptly also employed, in rural districts, to 
designate a school with two or more teachers, in 
which the studies are graded and a transfer of 
pupils takes place from one to another, according 
to proficiency. But this phrase is wholly inappli- 
cable to any school which has.only one Teacher and 
no transfer to any other school. 

4. A Union school, is a full series of graded 
schools, in the same building, taught by the requi- 
site number of Teachers, and superintended by one 
Principal. It differs from an ordinary series of 
graded schools in having all the pupils in one 
building, and all the Teachers under the control of 
one Principal. Educationists and Teachers differ 
in opinion on the question, which is the more ad- 
visable and efficient in a large town—a series of 
separate schools properly graded, or a Union 
school in one large building? We do not now wish 
to offer any remarks on this point. Both plans are 
intended to effect precisely the same end ; and pro- 
bably the selection of either is a matter of little im- 
portance, so long as one or the other shall be 
adopted wherever practicable. 
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These are the usual applications of the terms, 
unclassified, classified, graded and Union schools ; 
and in presenting them to the reader, ideas con- 


nected with their value and importance have also | 
come to mind and been thrown in a somewhat dis- | 


cursive manner. 

As to the nature and best mode of grading the 
schools of a District, we had designed here to add 
some suggestions. But this article is already longer 


than was intended ; and whatever might be said on | 


this point would be but a repetition of what will be 
found by referring to the Pennsylvania School 
Architecture—the first 10 pages of which are de- 
voted to this subject, and a copy of which is, or 
should be, in the hands of the Secretary of every 
School Board in the State. ‘To that work our cor- 
respondent is referred in reply to the latter part of 
his inquiry; it being also not improbable that other 
information not useless to a friend of the schools 
may thus also be brought to his notice. 


————- +e 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA.—JULY, 1863. 


Beprorp: J. W. Dickerson, the newly selected County 
Superintendent, and a graduate, we believe, of the Millers- 
ville Normal School, opens a Normal Institute of eleven 
weeks on Tuesday, August 11, in the borough of Bedford. 
State Superintendent Coburn, and Professor Brooks of Mil- 
lersville, are to deliver lectures during the session, and 
other able instructors are to assist. Persons wishing to 
teach in Bedford county the coming winter, will be charged 
$3 for tuition during the whole session; others are to pay 
$5. Good boarding may be had at $2 week. This is a 
promising beginning of the new Superintendent’s term. 


Buiair: A Normal Institute of four weeks commenced at 
Altoona, on the 20th of July, under the competent instruc- 
tion of Professor John Miller, to be aided by the new 
County Superintendent (J. G. Counsman.) This is also a 
good movement and much needed at the present juncture, 
when so many new teachers are about to enter the schools, 
in the room of the thousands who have left that trust for 
the army. 


Braprorp : The County Association convened at Le 
Roy, June 12th, and continued two days. The principal 
business was a discussion of general resolutions pertaining 
to educational topics. 0. J. Chubbuck, (present County 
Superintendent,) Dr. Bliss, Albert Tracy, Superintendent 
Coburn and others took part in the debates. Next meeting 
to be at Mouth of Wyalusing, on second Friday in Septem- 
ber, for two days. , 


Bucks: The ‘‘ Educator,’’ an educational and miscellan- 
eous newspaper, heretofore published at Quakertown, has been 
changed, in form, into a quarto of 16 pages, three columns 
toa page. Itis ‘‘ devoted to Education, Religion, Refined 
Literature, Science, and General Intelligence.” Published 
simultaneously at Quakertown, Bucks county and Media, 
Delaware county. A. R. Horne and W. W. James, Editors. 
Terms $1 a year in advance. 


Cotumsia : An exhibition by the pupils ‘of Greenwood 
Seminary, at Millville, was given on the 29th and 30th ult. 
The exercises were original Essays, selected Declamations 
and Dialogues, with Tableaux, and vocal and instrumental 
music. The attendance must have been large, for the 
small admission fee of 15 cents yielded nearly $100 to the 
‘* Ladies’ Army Aid Society,’’ of the place. This school 
seems to be growing in public favor. 


Crawrorp : The pupils, teachers, directors and friends 
of the Meadville Common Schools, had a fine pic-nic on 
June 27th. The schools proceeded in procession from the 
High School to Huidekoper Park, where they formed into 
divisions each side .of a table most sumptuously loaded 
with the choicest refreshments, provided by the ladies of 
Meadville. 

Short addresses were made by Prof. Marvin, of Allegheny 








| College, Prof. Cooper, of the Edinboro Normal School, and 
| the Indian Chief Kawshawganee, of Oregon. The Chief 

addressed the assemblage in our language, and gave the 
children a specimen of the war whoop of his tribe. All 
was delightfully interspersed with patriotic songs by the 
children of the several schools. The singing was very fine, 
and reflected much credit upon both pupils and teachers. 
| Miss Ella Dunn, a little girl of not more than ten years of 
age, sung ‘‘ The Sword of Bunker Hill,’’? most charmingly. 
There were over 500 children, and a large number of the 
parents and citizens generally in attendance. The weather 
was very fine, and in every respect the pic-nic was a per- 
fect success and reflected great credit upon the children 
We trust that this will be 


| 


| and the parties who supplied it. 
a happy precedent for the future. 


| _Cuester: The catalogue and circular of the Chester 
|-County Normal School, at West Chester, for the year end- 
| ing June 12th, 1863, shows that there were 89 students in 
| attendance the first and 93 the second term; in all 182, of 
| whom 88 were gentlemen and 94 ladies. The next term 
| will begin September 7th, and close January 28th. For 
further particulars apply to Prof. F. A. Allen, Principal, 
West Chester. 


Davupuin : County Superintendent Ingram appends the 
following remarks to his annual announcement of the time 
and place for Teachers’ Examinations. They are as appli- 

| cable to the other counties as Dauphin : 
| Examinations will commence at nine o’clock. 

Teachers will present themselves for examination in the 
District in which they intend to teach, and must present 
testimonials of good moral character. Those who hold cer- 
tificates granted last year, will please present them. No 
private examinations will be held, unless satisfactory 
cause be shown, and then applicants must present a writ- 
ten request from at least four members of the Board of Di- 
rectors who may desire to employ them. Such examina- 
tions will be held only on Saturdays. 

No teacher can be placed in a school under any circum- 
stances without a valid certificate, which Directors should 
always see before contracting. Those who may desire to 
teach must present themselves at the first examination 
they may attend. 

The Secretary of each Board will please forward as soon 
as possible after the employment of teachers, their names, 
the number of the school in which employed, and the 
length of school term. 

It is earnestiy recommended that each Board subscribe 
for the Pennsylvania School Journal, so that each member 
may be constantly informed of the decisions, &c. of the 
School Department ; the same is respectfully suggested to 
teachers. 

Teachers and others when writing on business should 
always enclose postage stamps. Directors and teachers 
are reminded of the law in reference to revenue stamps. 
The Blank Reports and Affidavits will be distributed at 
the examinations. It is hoped that hereafter the President 
and Secretary of each Board will immediately after the 
schools for the year shall have closed, forward them, full in 
every particular. Written reports or affidavits will be re- 
turned. 

It is all important that Directors see that teachers keep 
their Monthly Reports correctly, as the appropriation here- 
after will, under the law, depend upon the number of pu- 
pils reported ; see page 330, School Journal, May No. 
1863. See also in page 319, same No., the decision in refer 
ence to the length of the month, and district Institutes. 

The attention of the Directors is respectfully called to 
that part of the law which requires a publication of the ac- 
counts of the District. 

To secure good teachers a liberal compensation should 
be paid, and short terms if, possible should be lengthened. 

Erie: The Normal School of the 12th District, Edin- 
boro’, will reopen, for the Fall term of 12 weeks, on the 
18th of the present month (August.) J. A. Cooper, Prin- 
| cipal. For expenses (which have been decreased, ) number 
| and length of term, means of travel to Edinboro’, &c. &., 
| see advertisement at the end of this No. of the Journal. 

LANCASTER: The annual commencement of the Lancas- 
ter City High and other schools, took place as usual last 
month, at Fulton Hall. The number of pupils in both 


| 











High Schools is much less than formerly, and there were 
fewer graduates. The exercises were quite interesting and 
creditable, and the whole was completed in the forenoon of 
the 17th ult. 


Some important changes are spoken of in 
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these institutions, which have long been so deservedly the 
pride of the city. We hopethey may be also improve- | 
ments. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of the State Normal | 
School at Millersville, has taken the field as Colonel of the 
47th, a three months Regiment. The school is closed, 


| jects then discussed in this State. 


but it is presumed and hoped that it will be opened early | 


in the fall. 


Union: A full company, composed of young men from 
Lewisburg College, reached Harrisburg about the middle of 
June, and joined the 131st Regiment. This Institution has 
been noted for its loyalty, as, in fact, are all the literary 
institutions of the State. 


Wasnincron: The examination and commencement of 
Pleasant Hill Seminary took place, June 23d and 24th. 
The Hall was crowded and the examination was thorough. 
The proficiency of the classes in mental arithmetic was 
rarely if ever surpassed. 

The Harrison City Normal School and Academy now in 
charge of Prof. H. C. Fouke is represented as in a flourish- 
ing condition, and to be effecting much good. It was pre- 
viously under the care of Prof. J. J. Beacom. 


2o-- 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 

New Hampsuire: About 350 of the teachers of this 
State visited Boston last June, and were received by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. After visiting Faneuil 
Hall, Harvard College and other noted places, and after the 
usual quantity of good speaking and good cheer, they return- 
ed home weil pleased, no doubt, with their pleasant trip.— 
The American Institute of Instruction holds its 34th annual 
meeting at Concord, on the 25th, 26th and 27th of August. 


Vermont: The Teachers’ Institutes for the season have 
closed, and are represented to have effected much good. Mr. 
Adams, the State Superintendent, seems to be doing his 
best, by energy and intelligent devotion to the duties of his 
office, to make up for the neglect of educational interest ex- 
hibited by the Legislature. 

Raove Isinanp: Henry Rousmaniere has been succeed- 
ed as State Commissioner of schools by Dr. Joshua Barring- 
ton. Mr. Rousmaniere held the office two years and appears 
to have been an able and efficient officer. 

MAssAcuusetts: Hon. John D. Philbrick has been 
again re-elected Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Boston, and his salary increased to $2800. Truly the ‘‘solid 
men of Boston’’ know when they have obtained the services 
of a good man and how to pay him. 

Dr. Dio Lewis’s Institute for physical culture (Essex St. 
Boston) re-opened on the 5th of July, with increased in- 
structional force and several other improvments. Persons 
desirous of knowing jnore of this remarkable and successful 
institution can obtain a full descriptive circular by address- 
ing as above. 

Connecticut: Though no direct charges were made 
against that Institution, yet the Legislature at its late ses- 
sion, made a careful examination into the condition and re- 
sults of the State Normal School. The financial condition 


of the State, in consequence of the war, seems to have been | 
the only pretext for the discontinuance or curtailment of the | 


expenses of the Institution. But the report of the com- 
mittee on education on the subject, accepted by both 
branches of the Legislature, repudiated even that pretext. 
It says : 
which the State could be placed financially, that would 
warrant any neglect of its Educational interests. Virtue 


and intelligence in the masses of the people form the only | 
safe basis of a republican government, and if these can be | 
while the article is presented as a separate, the noun and 


obtained, are cheap at any cost. The merits of the institu- 
tion have, therefore, been considered rather than the finan- 
cial condition of the State.’ In this report it is incidentally 
stated that ‘‘ South Carolina is the only State in which a 
Normal School had been established and afterwards aban- 
doned.”’ 

New York: 
State of New York have inaugurated a new and must im- 
portant measure,—an annual convocation of the officers of 


the Colleges and Academies of the State ;’’—as set forth in | 
This | 


acircular to the Principals of those Institutions. 
‘*inauguration,’’ like some others, is but an imitation of a 


measure actually effected in Pennsylvania two years ago, | 
and embraces, almost word for word, several of the sub- | 











‘* The committee can conceive of no condition in | 


“The Regents of the University of the | 


It falls short of the 
Pennsylvania model, however, in drawing the line between 
the Colleges and Academies on the one hand, and the com- 
mon schools on the other. However our Inaugurating 
friends may learn the whole nature and extent of the work 
in time. The first meeting is to be in Albany on the 4th of 
the present month. 

InDIANA: About 100 teachers from the counties of 
Wayne, Marion, Henry, Morgan and Hendricks, held a 
“‘Teacher’s Pic-nic’’ on the 13th ult., at Knightstown 
Springs. Pleasant weather, cool forest shade, genial spirits 
and a general disposition to be happy, made the occasion one 
of great enjoyment. The result of course was a determina- 
tion to hold another Pic-nic next year. 

Upper Canapa: Amongst the recent curiosities of Edz- 
cational literature, none is more noticeable than a letter 
from ‘‘ President Davis’’ anda biographical sketch of 
‘‘Lieutenant-General T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson’’ in the 
June number of the Journal of Education of Upper Canada. 
The letter was addressed to a meeting at Columbia, South 
Carolina, held for the purpose of ‘‘ promoting the cause of 
Education ’’ in the Southern Confederacy, and the sketch 
of Jackson opens by saying, ‘‘the death of this memorable 
man has sent a thrill of sorrow far beyond the confines of 
the Confederacy, his skill and valor has so materially 
atded to establish.’’ We commend the letter to the attention 
of our friend Ellis when he comes to treat of General Edu- 
cation in South Carolina; and we rejoice that he did not 
see the sketch previous to writing the article on Education 
in Canada in this number, for he would have been sadly 
puzzled to determine which branch of the subject it was in- 
tended to illustrate. 

Iowa: The Secretary of the Board of Education instructs 
the County Superintendents of the State to give in their annual 
reports, ‘‘the number of private schools, Academies and 
Colleges, and the number of pupils attending each,’’ in 
their respective counties. This is a wise measure. 

Wisconsin: A State Convention of County Superin- 
tendents was held at Kenosha, July 28, at the same time 
and place with the State Teachers’ Association. The pro- 
gramme of business sets forth matters of great importance 
to the class of officers composing the convention, and through 
them, of equal moment to the schools. A similar meeting 
took place last year, and the result was so satisfactory as to 
justify this repetition. 


Hook Motives. 


ELEMENTARY Enauisu Grammar: By Simon Kerl, A.M. 
Sixth edition. 116 pages 12mo. Blakeman and Mason, 
New York. 1863. 

ComMPREHENSIVE GramMAR of the English Language. For 
the use of schools. 12mo 374 pages. Sixth edition. By 
samefauthor and publishers. 1863. 

Though we have not seen them before, these books—both 
by the same author—are no strangers to the public, each 
having reached the 6th edition, which of itself is proof of 
success founded on merit. Nearly the whole of the smaller 
or elementary work is embraced, almost word for word, in 
the larger or comprehensive. .Thus the learner, while he 
may profitably revise his former studies on being advanc- 
ed, is saved the labor of studying or committing any old 
matter in merely new phraseology. Words are divided by 
this author into the usual number of parts of speech; but 











pronoun are treated as the same part of speech. The classes of 
each part of speech are first treated of and then its proper- 
ties,—which is a rational method. The importance of each 
portion of the matter in the text is indicated by differ- 
ences in the type used, and attention is constantly drawn to 
the point intended to be developed, by questions in very 
small letters. Both works are remarkably fall, especially 
of examples for parsing and analysis; and the whole shows 
the clear sound and practical knowledge of an experienced 


te acher. 
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A treatise on the English language is in preparation, by | 

same auther. | 

Lessons on OnJEcTS, graduated series ; designed for chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fourteen years: con- 
taining also information on Common Objects. Arranged 
by E. A. Sheldon, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Oswego, N. York. 12mo. 407 pages. Charles Scribner, 
New York. 1863. 


This is a compilation from the ‘‘ Lessons on Objects’’ pre- 
pared by Elizabeth Mayo, and published by the Home and 
Colonial Training Institution, in London, in 1855,—some- | 
what differently arranged. It is designed to accompany | 
Sheldon’s Manual of Elementary Instruction on the object 
system ; but it will be of great use and value, by itself, to | 
any teacher who instructs by employing the senses of his | 
pupils in the act of learning. The objects treated of and | 
explained are graduated, from simple to complicated, from | 
common torare. A pin anda feather, a honey-comb and 
an anchor, charcoal and nut-galls, mother of pearl and 
ivory, silk, lime, glass, coal and porcelain,—with hundreds 
of other objects, are treated of, with their appearance, na- 
ture, qualities and uses. No teacher can read the descrip- 
tion of any one of these, without acquiring a fund of ideas 
to be communicated to, or rather drawn out of, his pupils 
in the class room; nor without an increase of facility in 
handling any other object or thing with greater effect, in 
the process of mind development. In this use alone, the 
book will be found worth ten times its cost, and will 
save much labor in referring to Encyclopedias and Scientific 


Treatises. 


Evexests or Written ARITHMETIC : By Chas. Davis, 
LL.D., author of a full course of mathematics. 18mo. 
192 pages. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1863. 


This little book is designed to come between the Intel- 
lectual and the Practical Arithmetics in the series by the 
same author. It proceeds from notation to the rule of 
three ; and is remarkably full in examples for solution in 
all the rules and especially in those under the miscellaneous 
head. Each part is presented in the usual clear and satis- 
factory method of the author, who has also practicalized 
the work by the introduction of as much of the object- 
method and the use of as many familiar objects for the 
operation of numbers, as possible. At the end is a full list 
of answers to all the questlons presented in the book. So 
far as we have had time to examine it,—we feel justified in 
the opinion, that this work will be found worthy of a place 
in the valuable series to which it has been added. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: For the Farm, Garden and 

Household—for August, 1863. Monthly—32 pages treble 


column—large quarto. $1 yearin advance. Publish- 
ed by Orange Judd, No. 41 Park Row, New York. 1863. 


This sterling work has now reached the 8th number of the 
22nd volume ;—having been first established in 1842, and 
the present being the 199th number of the new series. It 
is alzo published in German, at the same price. 

Though now, unfortunately, not directly connected with 
any agricultural pursuits, and though the Agriculturist is 
also out of our own literary line,—yet we always welcome 
its numbers with pleasure and consult its pages with profit. 
It may in fact be regarded as the agricultural periodical of 
the country ; and it is not only now so well established as 
to form a permanent part of the scientific literature of the | 
day.and nation, but to be reliable for its facts and its prin- 
ciples. We cordially commend it to such of our readers as | 
desire 2 monthly monitor and intelligencer in any of the 
branches of agriculture,—satisfied that no one having such 
2 need, will fail to re-subscribe after the first year. 





Musica, Review snp Musican Worup. 32 pages, 
quarto. Published semi-annually for $1.50 a year by 
Theo. Hager, No. 5 Mercer street, New York. 1863. 


We have been, for several years, in receipt of this pleas- 
ant visitor. It contains the musical intelligence of the day, 
with many pleasant biographical notices. Hach number 
ulso gives about four pages of capital note music, many of 
the pieces being accompanied with the words ; and the whole 


| concludes with suggestive advertisements of instruments, 
| new music, musical publications, &c. 


We cannot conceive 
anything more useful or interesting to the musician. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HarrisBureG, Aug., 1863. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


The working force of the School Department of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania : 





APPOINTMENT BY THE GOVERNOR, BY AND WITH THE CON- 
SENT OF THE SENATE. 


Cuarves R. Cosurn, of Bradford county, to be Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, for three years, from the first 
Monday in June, 1863. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE Sup’t or Common ScHOOLs. 

Deputy Superintendent, Samvue. P. Batxs, of Crawford 
county, 

Warrant Clerk, D. 8. A. Eyster, of Dauphin county. 

Statistical Clerk, Jno. McCurpy, of Cumberland county. 

Letter Clerk, Wa. P. Seisert, of Schuylkill county. 

Messenger, Joun SHANNON, of Dauphin county. 

County SuPERINTENDENTS. 


County. Names. Post Office. Salary. 
Adams, Aaron Sheely, Gettysburg, 500 00 
Allegheny, A. L. Douthett, Pittsburg, 1200 00 
Armstrong, Robert W. Smith, Kittanning, 400 00 
Beaver, James I. Reed, Enon Valley, 500 00 
Bedford, John W. Dickerson, Bedford, 500 00 
Berks, John Ermentrout, Reading, 1000 00 
Blair, J. G. Counsman, Altoona, 600 00 
Bradford, Otis J. Chubbuck, Orwell, 600 00 
Bucks, 8. S. Overholt, Gardenville, 800 00 
Butler, Asa H. Waters, Prospect, 800 00 
Cambria, J. Frank Condon, Johnstown, 800 00 
Cameron, F. J. Chadwick, Shippen, 190 00 
Carbon, Reuben F. Hofferd, Lehighton, 500 00 
Centre. Thomas Hollohan, Boalsburg, 600 00 
Chester, W. W. Woodruff, West Chester, 1000 00 
Clarion, Geo. 8. Kelly, Clarion, 500 00 
Clearfield, Charles B. Sandford, Clearfield, 750 00 
Clinton, John N. Welliver, Lock Haven, 600 00 
Columbia, Charles B. Barkley, Bloomsburg, 600 00 
Crawford, 8. R. Thompson, Meadville, 800 00 
Cumberland, George Swartz, Shiremanstown, 500 00 
Dauphin, Samuel D. Ingram, Harrisburg, 800 00 
Delaware, Jas. W. McCracken, Village Green, 800 00 
Elk, James Blakeley, Benzinger, 400 00 
Erie, D. P. Ensign, Erie City, 600 00 
Fayette, George Yeagley, Uniontown, 500 00 
Forest, Geo. W. Rose, Marion, 248 00 
Franklin, Andrew McElwain, Chambersburg, 600 00 
Fulton, John F. Davis, McConnellsh’rg,500 00 
Greene, Thomas Teal, Rice’s Landing, 300 00 
Huntingdon, Robert McDivit, Huntingdon, 600 00 
Indiana, Samuel Wolf, Brady, 500 00 
Jefferson, 8. H. Smith, Brookville, 500 00 
Juniata, H. B. Zimmerman, Port Royal, 500 00 
Lancaster, David Evans, Lancaster, 1250 00 
Lawrence, Stephen A. Morrison, New Castle, 700 00 
Lebanon, Henry Houck, Lebanon, 760 00 
Lehigh, E. J. Young, Allentown, 500 00 
Luzerne, Abel Marcy, Wyoming, 800 00 
Lycoming, John T. Reed. Lairdsville, 500 00 
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County. Names. Post Office. Salary. | Countves. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
McKean, C. Cornforth, Smethport, 300 00 Butler, Portersville, §8. McClymonds, 27 60 
Mercer, Jacob Miller, West Greenville,800 00 - Summit, Herman J. Smith, 89 60 
* Mifflin, 600 00 6 Zelienople, E. Bentle, 35 60 
Monroe, John B Storm, Stroudsburg, 566 00 Cambria, Chest Springs, S. M. Douglas, 30 40 
Montgomery, Abel Rambo, Trappe, 800 00 | 4 Summerhill, Joseph Emigh, 75 20 
Montour, Wm. Butler, Danville, 500 00 ‘6 White, Samuel W. Turner, 75 20 
Northampton, Abraham Kind, Bethlehem, 700 00 , Carbon, Penn Forrest, Enos Koch, 50 80 
Northum’!’nd, Jacob Ulp, Northumb’rl’d, 600 00 Centre, Burnside, Barnhard Viehderfer, 42 80 
Perry, Jacob Gantt, Millerstown, 300 00 o Ferguson, John W. Krumine, 160 80 
Pike, Philip F. Fulmer, Fulmersville, 400 00 66 Hains, John F. Heckman, 134 80 
Potter, Rufus L. Chaflin, Coudersport, 500 00 | “ Snow Shoe, A. C. Hinton, 42 00 
Schuylkill, Jesse Newlin, Port Carbon, 1000 00 | ” Taylor, Philip Huver, 38 80 
Snyder, William Moyer, Freeburg, 400 00. Chester, New London, Leonard Lovett, 65 20 
Somerset, Jos. J. Stutzman, Somerset, 500 00 s Pocopson, Willian C. Regester, 38 40 
Sullivan, John W. Martin, Dushore, 400 00 as Highland, John Andrew Park, 90 00 
Sucquehanna, E. A. Weston, Brooklyn, 600 00 sé East Bradford, A. H. Darlington, 104 00 
Tioga, Victor E. Elliott, Cherry Flats, 900 00 | Columbia, Fishing Creek, Benjamin McHenry, 112 60 
Union, John A. Owens, Lewisburg, 500 00 | és Jackson. George Hurleyman, 48 00 
Venango, Charles H. Dale, Franklin, 500 00 6 Pine, Albert Hunter, 60 00 
Warren, W. F. Dalrymple, Pittsfield, 600 00 | Clearfield, Curwensville, John McNane, 54 40 
Washington, A.J. Buffington, Washington, 800 00 | “ Decatur, John Crain, 69 20 
Wayne, Elias 0. Ward, Bethany, 500 00 | “ Ferguson, William L. Moore, 56 00 
Westmoreland,§. 8. Jack, Pleasant Unity, 800 00 | Clearfield, Girard, Charles Mignot, 44 80 
Wyoming, Wellington Lamon, Tunckhannock, 500 00 o Huston, John B. Hewit, 34 80 
York, Samuel Heiges, York, 1000 00 as Knox, George Erhard, 44 40 
. New Washint'n, Philip B. Neff, 24 00 
: 2 9 PNY er | s Woodward, Samuel Henderson, 22 40 
SCHOOL W. ISSUED IN JULY, 1863. Clinton, Allison, Joseph Bridgens, 47 60 
. a va Colebrook, John Zimmerman, 45 60 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. “ Gallagher, John Woland, 24 00 
Allegheny, Elizabeth bor., Jobn E. Shaffer, $ 67 60 45 Lock Haven, Henry Hiller, 255 20 
“6 Elizabeth West, John Hobson, 28 80 | “ Pine Creek, John F. Rich, 96 40 
” Findley, John Lewis, 102 80 | Crawford, Rockdale, James V. Deckes, 146 00 
os Jefferson, William J. Miller, 100 00 | 4 Vernon, Ind., Gabriel Brown, 8 80 
“ Moon, James M. Miller, 86 00 | Elk, Fox, Hezekiah Horton, 131 60 
“ No 1, Ind., John Oneil, 33 60 = Jay, Peter F. Weed, 45 20 
_ Penn, David Collins, 154 80 | Fayette, Tyrone, Wm. R. Strickler, 129 20 
sae Pitt, James M. Hunter, 192 40 | Forest, Barnett, Christian Kuhns, 68 00 
a Snowden, William Wilson, 121 60 “ Jenks, John D. Hunt, 29 20 
Armstrong, Allegheny, Joseph Moyers, 218 40 oe Millstone, L. C. Wynkoop, 8 00 
ny Apollo, Christian Kepple, 62 00 ” Tionesta, C. J. Fox, 7 20 
“ Belknap, Ind., David Foster, 19 20 | Franklin, Fannet, Daniel C. Johnston, 188 80 
o Brady’s Bend, H. A. S. D. Dudley, 121 20 wa Warren, John Zimmerman, 68 80 
as Cowanshannock, Alexander Foster, 168 40 | Greene, Aleppo, Augustus Miller, 116 00 
” Franklin, F. §. Ruth, 257 20 | - Carmicheaels, J. A. Gilbert, 54 00 
o Kiskiminetas, Joseph Wilson, 199 20 | " Centre, Godfrey Engle, 134 00 
Kittanning, John Still, 112 86 ” Cumberland, James C. Neels, 167 60 
- Leechburg, H. K. McKollys, 38 00 | a3 Dunkard, Jehu Furman, 113 20 
- Madison, Samuel Balsiger, 92 00 ” Franklin, Jonas Ely, 143 20 
-“ Perry, Jeremiah Rupert, 82 80 “ Perry, John Conell, 79 60 
” Plumcreek, Andrew Kimmel, 180 00 > Morgan, Carleton C. Harry, 126 80 
- Queenstown, John Queen, 20 00 2 Morris, Francis Day, 117 60 
“ Sugar Creek, Thomas H. Foster, 102 00 _ Mount Morris, Thornton Boydston, 20 00 
se South Buffalo, John Boyd, 141 60 | Huntingdon, Walker, Andrew Fraker, 75 60 
wit Wayne, Thos. H. Marshall, 109 20 | Indiana, Blacklick, James Reed, 97 60 
sa Worthington, Alexander Garaway, 28 40 ” Cherryhil', Alexander Stuckel, 126 80 
Beaver, Beaver bor., John Barclay, 101 60 4 Taylorville, Jacob L. Lydich, 12 00 
” Big Beaver, George Baker, 94 00 | Jefferson, Eldred, Jacob Craft, 86 40 
© Chippewa, Robert Bradshaw, 62 80 ig Gaskill, Jacob Miller, 36 40 
we Brighton, Andrew Carothers, 79 20 = Heath, John Barr, 25 20 
= Glasgow, B. F. Miller, 14 40 - Polk, John Plotner, 23 60 
i Independence, Wm. McCoy, 72 00 “ Porter, Daniel Bish, 48 40 
- Logstown, Ind.,Andrew McDorald, 23 20 ” Punxsutawny, Ephraim Bare, 41 60 
Marion, John A. Zehner, 46 00 9 Warsaw, T. M. Vasbinder, 94 80 
” Moon, William Elliott, 81 60 = Union, John Mills, 59 60 
™ Pulaski, Hugh McGuire, 48 80 | Juniata, Lack, John T. Robinson, 120 00 
™ Raccoon, Alexander Ewing, 98 00 | Lawrence, Shenango, D. W. Aken, 117 60 
™ Rochester, William Leaf, 32 80 i Union, David Sankey, 85 20 
= Franklin, John Slater, 56 80 | Luzerne, Carbondale, Patrick Walker, 71 60 
Berks, Muhlenberg, William Moser, 128 80 2s Dorrance, John B. Wenner, 64 80 
Bradford, Asylum, Francis X. Homet, 62 40 a Exeter, Daniel Harding, 79 20 
ry roy, A. R. Bowman, 77 60 ” Fell, James Russell, 37 20 
se Rome bor., Samuel L. Barns, 24 40 ae Foster, Reuben Leisenring, 130 00 
- South Creek, Samuel M. Fauaset, 68 00 - Huntingdon, J.S8. Hice, 144 00 
ina Wilmot, Paul Quick, 88 00 i Jefferson, Warren D. Berry, 70 80 
Bucks, Morrisville, Isaac Parsons, 65 20 4 Jenkins, Michael J. Philbin, 168 00 
ae Warrington, Charles Thompson, 99 20 “ Kingstown, James B. Drake, 201 60 
Butler, Centre, Samuel Miller, 79 20 8 Lake, J. R. Bronson, 48 00 
. Centreville, Edwin Christley, 38 80 i Madison, W. F. Clements, 106 80 
o Clearfield, Barnard Sherdan, 92 40 a New Columbus, B. M. Stevens, 24 00 
$ Concord, Thomas Campbell, 83 60 Salem, Reuben Kisner, 116 80 
- Marion, John Rimes, 80 00 - Slocum, Aaron Boyd, 25 60 
ae Mercer, Wm. Johnston, 53 60 o3 Sugar Loaf, Gideon Klinger, 147 20 
Muddy Creek, Luther Nichol, - Union, Daniel Bare, 114 00 
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Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Anthony, John Smith, 36 40 | Wayne, Mount Pleasant,Henry W. Brown, 163 20 
Bastress, John Shuler, 27 20 | - Palmyra, Jacob Sidler, 244 40 
Brown, A. §. Clark, 51 60 | fe Salem, S. G. Nicholson, 246 80 
Cummings, Lancaster Dusinberg, 25 20 | " Scott, George N. Morroe, 79 60 

_ Jackson, Daniel Miller, 49 60 - Bethany bor., Benjamin T. West, 25 20 
McIntyre, Joseph Patton, 42 40 | Westmoreland, Allegheny, John Artman, 139 60 
Mifflin, David Manival, 78 40 Concord, M. Woods, 12 80 
Muncy bor., John McCarty, 92 00 - Donegal, John Johnston, 116 80 
Old Lycoming, Henry E. Dunlap, 88 8€ ‘ Ind. No. 3, Henry Graff, 22 40 
Pine. James Callahan, 58 00 s Ligonier, Ephraim Kimmel, 231 60 
Plunketts, Nathaniel C. Johnson, 30 40 $i Mount Pleasant, James B. Hurst, 232 00 
Shrewsburg, George Corson, 26 00 | e Sulphur Spring, Samuel Smith, 28 40 
Susquehanna, Jacob Grieb, 26.80 | 5: Unity, Chs. McGlaughlin, 344 00 
Porter, Jacob Snyder, 52 00 | rr Washington, Peter Bourtz, 139 60 
Annin, Timothy Mullins, 52 80 | a RI 
Ceres, Nathan Palmer, 68 00 | , Saves 
Corydon, Edward Sunderlin, 22 00} . GENERAL NOTICE, 

Eldred, Oscar Carpenter, 42 00) : 

Hamlin, T. Garlick, 14 40 | The books, papers and documents belonging to the school 
Keating, M. K. Hockett, 84 00 | department were returned on the 16th of July, just four 
Lafayette, James Hoop, 22 40 f : ; ; 4 

Norwich, Ira Burdick, 25 20. as ” ter erie to 9 vad now in ae or 
Otto, Samuel Baldwin, jr., 22 40 | er again. e hope however that directors and superin- 
Sergeant, Casper Smith, 16 00 | tendents will not forget, that we are one month behind in 
Smethport, B. D. Hamlin, ent 00 | all our orders; and remembering this, they will be patient 
Sandy Lake, + aw i Perrine, “a = | and believe that we will exert ourselves to bring our whole 
West Salem, Josiah Brown, 186 40 | business forward as rapidly as possible. — 

Hamilton, Joseph Kemmerer, 182 40 All persons having correspondence with the school depart- 

West Hemlock, John Moore, 43 60 | ment should be caréful to state, distinctly, the Town, Coun- 


Se RR, Si Sooeph F. Gilgen = ty and P. 0. address of the writers, if the address is differ- 











Coal, 

Carroll, Jacob Wolf, 148 00 | ent from the township. 

Blooming Grove,Jacob Kleinhaus, 33 60)| By giving attention to this matter much trouble will be 

Delaware, Joseph C. Latimore, 79 20 | evel. Uniees' @ ty is k i ts ieee ts dif. 

Porter, Andrew Lake, 9 60 | Saved. Unless the county is known, it is many times dif- 

Abbot, Joseph Breunig, 50 00 | ficult to find where the answer should be directed. 

ee John 3 . Tagen, . 20 | Letters coming to the department, signed ‘a Director’ 

yy Ind pson te ceeies oe ’ - a or ‘‘a Teacher’’ &., will not be noticed either in the Jour- 

Oswago,  Bleazer Lyman, 56 40 nal or in any otherway The name must be given but may 

a vp ee eee e De not be used—also the residence or P. 0. address must be 
ulett, m. McDowe P 

West Branch, Jobn Schaar, j 52 40 | ae , ee 

Woodville, Elihu Cole, 6 40| LEither the Superintendent, or the Deputy, will visit as 

ra, James oe 130 80 many of the county Institutes this fall and winter as is prac- 
ahanoy, David Klingeman, 47 20 | ticable. 

Union, Sichedl Tencke, aan ri In order to eystematize the matter and thereby have a 

Wayne, Anthony Roeder, 126 80 | definite plan, it is important that there be forwarded to the 

ee eee owe re = os department, at as early a day as convenient, the times and 
orthampton, uben Myers : , 

Somerset bor., Eli K. Haines, 92 80 places of holding such meetings. 

Up. Turkey, ft.,Herman Younkin, 70 40 | ori 

Davidson, Jesse C Pennington 54 00 

Deerfield, A. H. Bacon, 74 80 TO DIRECTORS, , 

Elkland W. W. Wright, 30 80 ; i ; istri 

Soden, John F. Cleaveland, 141 60 The sttentioe of directors, or more expecially of oe 

Middleburg, _ Silas Staples, 144 00 | Secretaries, is directed to the duty required to be perform 

Union, James Ferguson, 112 80 | by the 138 No. on page 28 of the digest. Without a knowl- 

bea | mn . 80 | edge of the names and P. 0. address of the new officers, it 

wens ahaa M. P. Rettin, 51 is many times impossible for this department to correspond 

Jackson, D. M. Rogers, 75 20 | with the boards of directors, and the School Journal is fre- 

Kingsley. David Wy 67 20 | quently sent to the wrong address for a whole year necessa- 

ery Crook, . eon = = rily, because the address of the new secretary has not been 

Brokea Straw, John A. Jacks, 64 409 | received. It is but a few minutes work for each secretary 

Deerfield, N. P. Morrison, 138 80 | but if properly attended to would save weeks, and perhaps 

oe” weg pte lai Br - months, of labor at this department, and many times pre- 

Cecil, , William Keffer, _ 113 a vent the loss of valuable documents. I am sorry to say this 

Franklin, John O. Vankirk, 98 00 | duty is generally neglected, and many boards suffer in con- 

Hanover, John McCollough, 208 00 | sequence of the neglect. 

Peters, James Gillespie 95 20 

Somerset, William Pedan, — 122 00 | —2--- 

Strabane South, Houston Paul, 114 40 | 

Strabane North, William Pees, 135 20 | QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Berlin, William Ho!bert, 132 80 5. Question: Cancounty commissioners compel school 

Canaan — John Lockwood, 95 20 | directors to pay a militia tax of fifty cents, by the State 

Cherry Ridge, William Gale, 106 80 | law? 

Clinton, E. R. Norton, 100 40 


Damascus, Wm. W. Tyler, 226 00; ANsSweR: They cannot. The law says that directors 
Manchester, Abraham Scudder, 89 60' shall be exempt from the performance of militia duty. 
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This, certainly, cannot mean exemption from service in | 
time of war only but from all militia taxes. By the act of 
Congress, directors are not exempt from militia duty, but | 
they are not liable to the militia tax imposad by the State 
law. 

6. Question: Is it legal for one director to employ the 


teachers for the whole district, or a part of the schools, with- | 
out the sanction of the board ? 


Answer: The law, when speaking of the powers and | 
duties of the board of directors, says: ‘‘ They shall have the 
appointment of all the teachers of the common schools of 
the district, fix the amount of their salaries and may dismiss 
them &c.’’ This evidently means the board, or a majority, | 
and not one director, just as much in appointing the teach- | 
ers as in fixing their salaries and dismissing them. The ap- | 
pointment of teachers is one of the most important duties 
the board has to perform, and it should be done with great 
care. While the wishes of those immediately interested in the | 
school should be consulted, and, if possible, gratified, the | 
directors should and must, according to the law, hold the 
right and the power to appoint, or hire, the teachers in their 
own hands. By No. 390, page 70, school law, one member 
of the board may, under a special arrangement by the board | 
select a teacher, of teachers for particular schools, but in such 
cases no agreement is legally binding upon the board unless it | 
is ratified by a majority of itsmembers. It is advisable to have | 
the teachers appointed at the time and place of their exam- | 
ination by the Superintendent, if possible ;—then the di- | 
rectors will have an opportunity of inspecting the certifi- | 
cates and making the appointments when the teachers are 
together. Perhaps there is no other act of the directors 
that gives more occasion for difficulty and misunderstand- 
ing, than the employmont of the teachers—hence the im- | 
portance of being careful in the selection and legal in the 
appointment of the persons who are to take the charge of | 
our schools. 

To avoid troubles, the contract should always be commit- | 
ted to writing. 


7. Question: Has a Superintendent authority to annul 
certificates given by his predecessor in any case ? 

Answer: He has, as will be seen by reference to the 
School Law, page 73, Section 136; and it is as much his 
duty to annul certificates, either provisional or profession- 
al, given by a former Superintendent if the holder be un- 
worthy, as it is to annul his own; but when it becomes 
necessary to deprive a teacher of his authority in that way, 
the Superintendent should, in all cases, proceed with strict 
impartiality and in accordance with the instructions given 
under said 136th section. 


8. Question: To what extent musta teacher be addic- | 
ted to the use of profane language and intoxicating drinks | 
to forfeit his certificate? 

ANSWER: A teacher’s certificate may be annulled by a | 


Superintendent for immorality. The law does not state what | 
amount or degree of immorality the teacher must be guilty | 
of before the certificate should be annulled. One deviation 
from the rules of propriety, or even more than one, unless | 
under peculiar circumstances, should not deprive him of 
this authority. If he be in the habit of being profane or | 
disguised with liquor, or it is done, even occasionally and 
at long intervals, under such circumstances that it will ex- 

ert an immoral influence upon the scholars, or the com- | 
munity where he resides, he should not be allowed to hold | 
his suthority to thus injure the young by his influence.— | 
But very few, if any, profane or drinking men wish to have | 
their children taught by a man who is known to be profane 
and intemperate ; and if directors will employ such men, 


the Supurintendent should have the moral courage and in- 
dependence of mind to annul their certificates. 

The proof of the profanity or intemperance should be 
clear and convincing. The Superintendent should never 
act upon hearsay or reports. A teacher’s reputation is too 


| . * . 
| dear to be trifled with upon mere rumor or surmise. 


9. Question: Will a school order command interest if 
not paid when presented ? 

Answer: This question is answered by the instructions, 
No. 405 under section 133 of the laws, which is in these 
words. ‘‘If the teacher's salary be not paid when due and 
demanded, it will be on interest against the directors from 
the date of demand.”’ 

10. Question: Cana board of directors when taking a 
lease for a school house, legally bind themselves and their 
successors to forfeit the use of said lot, as an indemnity to 
the owner against trespass by the scholars ? 

Answer: They cannot. Were such a clause inserted 


in the lease it would, in many cases, be the occasion of con- 
tinual irritation and perhaps litigation between the land own- 


; er and the teachers, or the directors. 


Who must decide what amount of trespass can be com- 
mitted before the use of the lot is forfeited, or how long af- 
ter it is committed can the house remain upon the lot and 
be used for school purposes ? 

The placing of such a clause in the lease would put the 
whole school under the caprice, it might be, of one man. 

The accidental breaking of a rail, or the leaving open of 
a gate, or the slightest injury to any part of the premises, 
might be considered by the owner a trespass for which the 
use of the lot would be forfeited, and immediately the house 
must be given up or removed. 

It certainly cannot be the intent of the law to place our 
schools and school property so completely in the hands of 
any individual. 

The authority and jurisdiction of the teacher over the 
pupils, is not confined to the school house, or to the schools 
hour; see School Digest, page 71, No. 407. Hence he 
should be reqnired by the Board to see, so far as practicable, 
that no trespass is committed upon and no damage done, 
not to the building and its fixtures only, but to the adjoin- 
ing property. If trespass be committed notwithstanding 
the authority of the teacher, the remedy is in the courts of 
the commonwealth. 








Original Communications. 
: WHAT IS THE USE oF PUBLIC EDUCATION ? 


We often hear it asked by the ignorant: ‘“ What 
is the use of so much learning ?” by which question 





| is meant, the learning of the public schools. For 


the support of other institutions of learning these 
anxious inquirers have nothing to pay, and conse- 
quently they are not within the sphere of their 
fault-finding. 

If you, Mr. Editor, will permit the printer to 
spoil as much of your blank paper as will furnish a 
short answer to this question, I will furnish you 
with the “copy.” 

What zs the use of Education ?—for this is the 
substance of the question. What is the use of 
teaching the principles of Christianity? We all 
know that generally, (there are exceptions,) but 
generally it is true that “just as the twig is bent, 
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the tree is inclined.” Ifa child is “trained up in 
the way he should go,” what is the result? Making 
due allowance for exceptions, the child trazned up 
in the way of Mahometanism, generally remains a 
Mahometan, of Judaism, a Jew, and of Christianity, 
a Christian! Now, if one kind of useful education 


adopt the Union plan of organization in the public 
schools ;—I here allude to a graded school, having 
| some 8 or 9 departments, in which such a variety of 
| branches are studied as might properly intervene 
between the acquirments adapted to an infant school 
and those preparatory to admission to a collegiate 














is useless,—all others must be equally so. But, per- | education. Such on arrangement would seem to be 
haps the questioners will say, scientific education | a dictate of economy, both of pecuniary and intel- 
is useless, they being themselves unacquainted with | lectual expenditure, and, it will appear the more ob- 
scientific knowledge. So the Mahometan says the vious when we estimate the expense of buildings 
Christian Religion is worse than useless; and for | requisite to accommodate some 350 or 400 pupils. 
the same reason :—he knows nothing about it, and | In the present instance, one building accommo- 
is not a competent judge. | dates them all—there being four stories besides the 
But, if proofs are needed that a scientific educa- | basement. In this there is a well contrived appara- 
tion is useful and necessary to the complete train- | tus for warming all the apartments. ‘The furniture 
ing of the mind in the way it should go, let us refer | and fixtures throughout, for the convenience of reci- 
to the old age of ignorance, and compare it with | tations, comfort in ordinary position, ventilation of 
that of educated men. Look at the old age of Ben- | apartments, and everything that may promote a 
jamin Franklin and hundreds of others, and com- | progress and order in the conduct of the schools,— 
pare it with the poor, weak, imbecile mind of age | exhibited, in the different departments—from that 
which was not cultivated in its early days. adapted to the youngest pupils to the most advanc- 
Physically, as well as mentally, man is improved | ed class,—much completeness. 
by cultivation. Were man to obey the laws of his| I was impressed particularly, with the fact, during 
being—which are the laws of God—it is not doubted | the time of listening to the recitations, of the judi- 
by intelligent persons that, instead of being subject | cious selection of teachers, which the Directors of 
from infancy to old age—which latter, owing to a | the place have been enabled to make. ‘The govern- 
violation of these laws, but few reach—to so many | ment is characterised by mildness, with a sufficient 
of “the ills that flesh is heir to,” his life would be, | degree of firmness, and the order predominating in 
from youth to old age, an enjoyment of uninter- | all the departments was very creditable to the skill 





rupted health. 


A celebrated English writer says: “Man is the 
only being who ever disobeys the laws of God. He 
alone is refractory. He is the only being endowed 
with the power of contradicting the mandates of the 
Almighty.” Consequently, he is the only being (ex- 
cept those domestic animals which he compels to 
violate the same laws with himself) subject to the 
various and complicated diseases which “ flesh is 
now heir to,” or whose duration of life is shortened 
thereby. 

Were the cultivators of the soul acquainted 
scientifically with the nature of soils, and of the in- 
gredients which compose their products, what use- 
less expense and labor might be saved, and what 
increase of productions obtained ! A 
FE, Lamporn. 
Enterprise, Lan. Co., Pa., June 18, 1863. 

eo 
THE UNION SCHOOLS OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

Within about two months I have had the gratifi- 
cation of visiting the public schools at New Brighton, 
and as some of the facts presented on that occasion 
impressed me favorably, they are herewith submit- 
ted, with the remarks then suggested, for the readers 
of the Journal. 

In the first place, it is believed that communities 
situated like New Brighton (having a population of 
about three thousand) may, with- great advantage, 


of the teachers,—I think 8 in number, besides a Prin- 
| cipal who has some classes of his own, as well as a 


| general supervision of all the school. 


_ nme the 
The Principal is the only male teacher in the es- 


| tablishment, and some of the exercises in his class- 
| room, as well as in those conducted by the more ad 
| vanced female teachers, appeared to be more ef- 
| ficient than I have often found in any public school 
| organization in the eastern part of our State, 
| The recitation of an advanced class in Philosophy 
| gave a review of the objects of philosophical re- . 
| search, specifying each particular department with a 
| classified programme on the blackboard. The pu- 
| pils were required to give, in detail, an explanation 
of the objects embraced, so as effectually to identify 
| each particular department. ‘This recitation evinced 
a familarity with the respective subjects and a com- 
mand of expression that was truly gratifying. The 
class consisted of some 10 or 12 females, and, I 
think, but two of the other sex. 

A class in grammar was called upon to recite and 
the exercise consisted of the analysis of a number 
of difficult sentences, extemporized for the occasion, 
and the setting forth of the grammatical construc- 

| tion of the same. An invitation was given, and I 
availed myself of it, to propose some distiches of 
poetry in which the meaning of the writers was con- 
siderably transposed. These were analysed and the 








rules of grammar applied to them in a style which 
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showed a familiarity with the principles of gram. | ‘The opening address by 1 the President, the able 
matical construction very creditable to the pupils | editor of the “Monthly,” was an attempt to trace 
and the school. | the course and effects of the two great antagonistic 

A class in Geometry comprising some 5 or 6 pu- | systems of thought and action, the democratic and 
pils, drew the appropriate diagrams on the black- | the aristocratic,—“ the civilization of the school- 
board and demonstrated the propositions, answering | | house and the civilization of the shambles.” The one 


with promptness several questions touching the | | leads to liberty and progress, the other back tobar- 
validity of the reasoning. | barism. 

There were two classes in Algebra; the less ad-| The pocnt made in the address was that the “ad- 
vanced readily solved the questions in their pre- | vancement of the civilization of the school-house— 
scribed exercise, as well as several extemporized | the moral and intellecture elevation of the masses,— 
for them in simple equations. ‘is the only safe foundation far permanent national 

The advanced class were using “Stoddard’s Uni- | prosperity.” 
versity Algebra.” Their exercise was performedin| At the conclusion of the address, the attention of 
cubic and higher equations. The work of all was | the convention was called to three points which were 
done on the blackboards of the room, and the class | thought to merit more than ordinary attention. 
being quite a large one, it occupied much of the | These were : 
available space. After the solutions were performed, ! 1. The means of spreading educational literature 
the class were individually called upon for explana- | throughout the State, and placing it within reach 
tions, and an opportunity was afforded to call upon | of every teacher. 
the members to solve several problems, involving | 2. The means of reviving county institutes and 
the same principles with the questions already | making them as enthusiastic as they were years 
wrought. The exercises, in the present instance, | ago. 
were all worked by girls between 13 and 16 years | 3. How to secure a law establishing County Su. 
of age, and in answering the questions submitted | perintendents. 
to them, they displayed an intelligence that would! Every one at all familiar with the educational con- 
have been creditable to an examination of teachers. | dition of Ohio, will agree that these points are of 

Such are some of the results of the thoroughly | ‘the first importance and deserved attentive con- 


graded schools of Brighton, in Beaver county. sideration. A Pennsylvanian familiar with our 
Bucks Co., ith Mo., 1863. Humanitas. | school affairs, would likely to suggest the adoption 
SE ee of the third as the most feasible way of securing 

OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. the second. The experience of Pennsylvania seems 


to point pretty definitely on that direction. 

The Report on Military Instruction, (by Mr. Tap- 
pan) excited considerable discussion, and his argu- 
ments to prove that every man ought to be a trained 
soldier were not universally received as orthodox 
and conclusive. 

Mr. Cowdery was not alone in having “doubts 
about war being the normal condition of mankind, 
and of the property of training up boys to believe 


that it is.” 
Mr. Tappan in reply to the objection that uni- 


versal military education would tend to make us 


Dr. Burrowes: It was my privilege to attend 
the late meeting of this Association, held at Cleve- 
land the last of June. A few brief notes of the pro- 
ceedings may not be unacceptable. 

There was a large attendance of teachers and 
educational men from all parts of the State, with a 
pretty fair sprinkling from adjoining States. 

The programme of exercises embraced, besides a 
number of lectures and addresses, reports and dis- 
cussions on, “Military Instruction in Schools,” 
“Examination of Teachers,” “Physical Training,” 
“True Course of Study for District Schools,” | warike and quarrelsome, argued that inasmuch as 
“County Superintendency,” and the inevitable “Ob- | wijitary education was never more generally diffused 
ject Teaching.” than during the last fifty years, and as we had dur- 

From this promising programme, we who went to ing this time less war than any previous fifty years, 
listen, anticipated no little edification when it came | the presumption was that military education ren- 
to be carried out by the enterprising teachers of the | dered nations peaceable. This may be good argu- 
Buckeye State ; but, alas for the vanity of human | ment, but everybody “couldn’t see it.” It seems to 
expectations ? be something like Mr. Johnston’s in his “ Chemistry 

This convention like every other contained a/ of Common Life,” where he gravely argues that 
number of characters who deemed their “sphere” | because, during seven years of unusual prosperity, 
was to talk on everything that came up, and if noth. | the Irish used more whisky than during a previous 
ing came up suited to their style of thinking, to | seven, the extra amount of whisky drunk was a cause 
bring up something that did. The result of the per- | of the prosperity ! 
sistent efforts of these gentry, was the crowding out | The Report on the “Examination of Teachers,” 
of a considerable part of the programme, entirely. | made by Mr. Stevenson of Norwalk, seemed to have 
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been carefully prepared and contained a number of 
points of interest. 

He discussed at length the defects in the present 
mode of examining teachers;—and it is worthy of 
remark that the greater part of these defects is 
due to the almost exclusive use of the written 
mode. 

He referred at some length to the superior suc- 
cess of city schools over country schools, through- 
out the State, and showed very conclusively that 
this difference arises principally from the more 
thorough local supervision of the city schools. The 
carollary to this is, that what country schools need 
is some sort of systematic supervision—something 
like the county Superintendency. 

The importance of county supervision of schools 
was frequently alluded to by many of the ablest men 
in the convention and there seemed to be but one 
voice as to the propriety of doing all in the power 
of the convention, to secure it. 

One inexplicable thing c 8nnected with this meet- 
ing was the fact, that ladies had no part to perform 
either as officers or otherwise. Is it possible that 
the lady teachers of Ohio, who constitute a majori- 
ty of the whole number of teachers, have none 
among their number competent to take part in the 
proceeding of such a meeting? Some one suggests 
that, in such a crowd, ladies could not be heard if 
they did speak. But the only one who ded ve nture 
to lift up her voice among the “lords of creation,” 
made herself heard,—and she spoke to the poznt, 
and what is quite as creditable, gwt when she was 
done. 

A plan was adopted to divide the association, at 
its next meeting, into two seetions, in one of which 
regular institute instruction in the art or teaching 
should be given, while in the other questions of a 
more general nature pertaining to school affairs, 
should be discussed by those interested in them. 

This seems to be a judicious movement, and will 
undoubtedly render the meeting more profitable to 
the mass of teachers attending it. 

On the whole—for this communication igs already 
too long—the impression made upon a stranger who 
for the first time mingles with Ohio teachers, is 
highly favorable, and “your correspondent” left for 
home, feeling that not many States could get togeth- 
er a more energetic, enterprising and public spirit- 
ed body of teachers than were convened in Cleave- 
land at this fifteenth annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Meadville, Pa. July 3, 1863. C. C, 





AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 
Their Past, Present and Future —No 2. 
In our use of the term, American Schools, we do 
not intend to confine its meaning solely to the 
schools of the United States, but that it shall ex- 


and we shall, with that view before us, commence 
our analysis with those of 


Upper Canapa :—A great majority, of the Cana- 
dians, prior to 1850, did not manifest much interest 
in the cause of general education. Their Legisla- 
ture, however, having in that year empowered the 
ratepayers to use their own discretion as to the man- 
ner of providing for the support of their Schools, 
thereby opened for discussion, the question of the com- 
parative merits of the Free and Ratebill systems ; 
| the latter of which was then in general use there. 


The investigation of the people resulted, as indeed 
they could not otherwise do, in satisfying themselves, 
that, instead of being beneficial to the State, the 
Ratebill system was prejudical, in that it tended 
specially to confine socializing tendencies within 
sectional limits, to cramp up the principles of hu- 
manity within narrow spheres, to educate the few 
and leave in ignorance the many ; and it established 
among them the elsewhere generally admitted fact, 
that the thorough uniform education and intellectual 
advancement of people, can be more fully accomplish- 
ed by and through a system of well-regulated free 
Schools, than by institutions of any other kind The 
Canadians wisely profited by their conviction, in this 
wise,—that, from having 252 Free Schools in opera- 
tion in operation in 1850, in 1861, they had increas- 
ed them to 2,903 in a total of 4,019 Public Schools. 

And the great care with which they are managed, 
the wise provisions of the law, and very liberal grants 
made, to them by the State, must eventually render 
these free schools universally popular and make them 
the permanent and chiefmeans of educating the chil- 
dren of Upper Canada. 


A Legislative apportionment of money for school 
purposes, and termed the “ Legislative Grant,” is 
made annually to and among the various Counties, 
Cities, Towns, and Villages. In the distribution of 
this Grant, the working of the law is somewhat sim- 
ilar to the School Lawof Pennsylvania. It makes 
the Grant payable at the of office of Education, To- 
ronto, provided that the School accounts have been 
audited, and, together with the auditors Reports, 
have been transmitted to the School Department. 

The basis of this apportionment is the returns col- 
lected for that purpose, from the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, at Quebec. 

Connected with the Schools, is a system of Free 
Public Libraries, managed according to general 
regulations made by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion; and, since 1855, at which time they were com- 
menced, 193,258 volumes have been supplied to the 
Schools, at a cost of $99,808; and in addition, there 
has been provided from local sources, for the pur- 
chase of library books, $2,042, with which 6590 vol- 
umes were bought. 

Another admirable and rather novel feature is, 





tend to all North American institutions of learning. 


the manufacture, by the School Department, of maps, 
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apparatus, and prize books for distribution among | 
the schools, to an amount of one hundred per cent. | 
in excess of whatever sums are provided from local | 
sources for these purposes. These articles are | 
made of the best materials ‘and in the best possible 
manner. 

No one can fail to admire this branch of the edu- | 
cational system of Upper Canada, as it saves the | 
municipal directors from the injurious machinations | 
of book agents, secures exact and general uniform- 
ity, and insures the obtainment of the latest and 
most reliable works. | 

The legislative apportionments and the loca! contri- | 
butions to this purpose for the last seven years, 
amount to $88,898.29, for which were manufactured 
and distributed, 17,158 maps, 1043 globes, 11,283 | 
miscellaneous school apparatus, 90,603 object less- | 
ons, and 69,816 volumes of prize books. 

The fact being that the Legislature apportions no | 
money for this purpose, unless local contribution shall | 
have been previously made, and that the contribu- | 
tions are voluntary acts of the people,—the popv- | 
larity of the scheme and the great good which cer- 
tainly must be resulting therefrom, become more ob- | 
vious. 

A kind care is had for the superannuated or worn | 
out Common School Teachers of Upper Canada. 

This class of individuals, with whom, at best, the 
period of time which marks their transition from the 
school room to the coffin, is furrowed by channels 
of deep anxiety, are here provided for, and made the 
recipients of State bounty. Two hundred of these 
worn out public servants, with an average age of 
664 years, are enjoying the reward which an enlight- 
ened and liberal policy bestows upon them in con- 
sideration of their past services. lor this purpose 
the Legislature appropriates $4000 per annum. The 
yearly allowance cannot exceed $6 for each year 
that the recipient has taught a common school in 
Upper Canada; so that, if he has been a teacher for 
30 years, his annual stipend will be $180. To en- 
title a teacher to a share in the fund when he is 
worn out, he must pay an annual subscription of $4. 
Of the 200 recipients of this fund, 191 are males, 
and 9 females. 

In 1861 there were provided and expended for 
common school purposes, $1,496,080, which was an 
excess of $58,740 over the like expenditure for the 
preceding year. We furnish some of the details, 
with the like expenditure for 1860, showing the re- 
spective increase or decrease. 

Expended for Common Schools, 1861, $1,191,417.- 
88 ; 1860, $1,159,773.75 ; increase, $31,644.13; Gram- 

-mar Schools, 1861, $89,950.95 ; 1860, $86,834.67 ; in- 
crease $3,116.28. Public Libraries, Maps, &c., 1861, 
$10,167.68 ; 1860, $11,061.36; decrease $893.68.— 
This decrease must be viewed in a favorable light, 
as it shows the extent to which the schools had been 

supplied with these materials in 1860, and the con- 
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sequent less want for them in 1861:—A fact from 
which we may argue that the Canadians duly appre- 
ciate the great advantage which schools, well sup- 
plied with apparatus of this kind, have over schools 
not thus fortunately circumstanced. 

As far as returns could be obtained, we learn that, 
in 1861, the number of educational institutions of 
every kind, and the number of pupils attending them, 
and the amount available for educational purposes, 
were as follows: 

Educational Institutions, 4,450—increase in one 
year, 80. Whole number of students and pupils at- 
tending, 244,118—increase, 15,279. The whole amount 
available for educational purposes was $1,670.023— 
increase, $64,353. 

The returns exhibiting the comparative state and 
progress of education in Upper Canada, as connect- 
ed with Universities, Colleges, Academies, Private, 
Grammar, Common, Normal and Model Schools, 
from the year 1842 to 1961, inclusive, are so lengthy 
and so profuse, that, we cannot do more than pre- 
sent some of the most important facts giver. 

In 1842, the population of Upper Canada was 
486,055 ; in 1861, it was 1,396,091—increased, 910,- 
Population between the ages 
of five and sixteen years—1852, 141,143; in 1861, 
384,980.—increased, 243,837, or 172 per cent. In1842 
5 Colleges were in operation; in1861,13; in 1842, 
| 25 county Grammar Schools, in 1861, 337; in 1842, 
|44 Academies and Private Schools, in 1861, 337; 
' in 1842, Normal and Model Schools, None, in 1861 
4; and in 1842, Common Schools 1271, in 1861, 3910 
general, and 109 Roman Catholic Separate Schools ; 
in 1842, Free Schools none, in 1861, 2903; in 1842. 
average number of months each Common School was 
kept open by a qualified Teacher,— ; in 1844, 7} 
months, in 1861, 103 months. 

The Educational Museum is an institution of in- 
terest and importance, and is connected with the 
School System. It belongs to the people at large, 
and is designed to provide for them teachers, appa- 
ratus, libraries, and every possible agency of instruc- 
tion, and is now an institution which the people can 
contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit 
with pleasure and profit. 

“Tt originated after the example of what is being 
done by the Imperial Government as part of the 
system of popular education—regarding the endi- 
rect as scarcely secondary to the direct means of 
training the minds and forming the taste and 
character of the people. It consists of a collection 
of school apparatus for Common and Grammar 
Schools, of models of agriculture and other imple- 
ments, of specimens of the natural history of the 
country, casts of antique and modern statues and 
busts, &c., selected from the principal museums of 
Europe, including busts of some of the most cele 
brated characters in English and French history; 
also, copies of some of the works of the great mas 
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ters of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially 
of the Italian schools of painting. 

These objects are labelled, for the information of 
those who are not familiar with the originals, and, 
the museum, thus far, has been the result of a small 
annual sum which, by the liberality of the Legisla- 
ture, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, for the purpose of | 
improving school architecture and appliances, and | 
to promote arts, science and literature by means of | 
models, objects and publications.” 

A large portion of the contents of this museum | 
has been procured with a view to the School of 
Art, which has not yet been established, though the 
preparations for it are completed. The Canadians 
love their Educational Museum, they prize it highly 
and improve it. Their School of Art will soon follow, 

An important fact well worthy of remark is, that 
the school system of Upper Canada, rests entirely 
upon the free will of the people for its existence. 
The Legislature levies no school tax, compels no 
municipality to accept the grant apportioned, and, 
by solemn enactment, allows any county, city, town, 
incorporated village and municipality, by conform 
ing to certain legal requirements, to extinguish the 
School System within its own jurisdiction. These 
facts, in connection with the great educational pro- 
gress of that country, show conclusively, not only 
the fast hold this School System has on the hearts | 
of the people and their wise purpose to improve it, | 
but, also, the vastly important truth, that they seek, | 
through those schools, general and proper educa. | 
tion, and the consequent elevation of their’race. 

Learning is a God-given attribute—it harmonizes 
with the highest aspirations of patriotism and 
Christianity, and neither country nor kindred nor | 
tongue has a right to withhold it from man. This 
great truth the Canadians are fully appreciating, 
and the giant strides which they are making in the 
cause of education, and the generous confidence 
and fostering care which they are extending to 
their schools, show that the foundation upon which 
they rest is solid and secure, and that they will be 
sustained and fostered as the source of incalculable 
blessings to their country. Jno. ©, Ents. 

Washington, D. 0. July, 1863. 
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Leap —ictladln bse 
NOTES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A COUNTY SUPER- 
INTEND . 

There is an epoch in the life of every man. There 
was one in mine. I went to bed a country peda- 
gogue, with no higher ambition than to teach well ; 
and “woke up” in the morning—officially—a County 
Superintendent of Schools. Like all other “ modest 
officials” who have had honors forced upon them, 
I found the time when I was called to make a sacri- 
fice, pro bono publico, had, fully come: and I re- 
solved to be a martyr for once. Some simple souls 
will wonder, no doubt, how a “school master” could 





be “martyred” and “ sacrificed” by being changed 
into a Superintendent of Schools. They are foolish 
enough to think that to change the gloomy walls of 
a gloomy school-house—its sickly air—annoying 
children—its monotonous routine of every day du- 
ties,—to exchange all this for the pure atmosphere 
of heaven, the wayside flowers, the rippling rill, the 


| mountain, hill and dale, which are met with and en- 


joyed in visiting from school to school, would be no 
bad bargain. Are they sure about this? “Wait, 
and see.” 

By a wise provision of the law, several weeks 
must elapse from the “Triennial Convention” until 
the issuing of the “ Commission ;” and this znterreg- 
num can be profitably employed in looking over 
the field of operation, and meditating upon the 
work to be done. The geography of the country 
must be studied, the high ways—“ common roads” 
and footpaths—must be “mapped out,” and nooks 
and corners searched for school houses; an ac- 
quaintance must be made with Directors and 
Teachers, and the status of the schools must be 


| ascertained. 


Many persons, entering upon their official duties, 
have occasion to speak of their “llustrious prede- 
cessors’ !!!{ Courtesy tells me to employ the 
same words in speaking of mine: tru¢h tells me to 
be cautious of the adjectives I use, if I shall be both 
courteous and truthfal. Of the quadrangular officials 
who immediately preceded me—the first, second, 
third, fourth—well never mind. I suppose when my 
successor comes to “post the books,” when I “go 
out” and he “goes in” office, will write the fifth, 
(which is myself) as not a very “illustrious prede- 
cessor,” and no one will try to impeach him. 

A system, not unanimously popular with “the 
people” can be rendered quite objectionable by a 
non-performance of duty on the part of the officials, 
who have been appointed to carry it into effect.. 
And one of the hardest things in the world to ac- 
complish, is to disabuse the minds of a prejudiced 
people. It is to be deeply regretted, that great 
and good systems have suffered much at the hands 
of those who stood pledged to commend them to 
popular favor. When will the people’s servants 
learn to be true to their trust ? 

* * * *% * % 

I have been visiting the schools among the moun- 
tains. A ride on horseback of sixty-four miles, 
brought me to the place where my first examina- 
tion of Teachers was to be held. The “word” had 
been sent out weeks before, and all the Teachers, 
Directors and “friends of Education” were, of 
course, expected to be present. By the way, the 
expression “ friends of Education” is a very indefi- 
nite one. A great many strange people, with very 
strange ideas in their heads, claim to belong to that 
indefinite class of men and women, known by the 
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general name of “friends of Education.” But to 
the examination : 

The school house—an unpretending one—stood 
on the bank of a most beautiful river. The ripple 
and dash of the sunlit waters could be heard dis- 
tinctly from the teacher's desk. Bold mountains 
shut out the world around. It was a quiet, secluded, | 
romantic place for a “ Peoples’ College.” The ex- | 
aminations were to begin at 9a.m. I waited till | 
ten and no one came. A whizzing noise brought | 
me to the door, and there, hard by the door step, | 
lay coiled in most beautiful folds, a large sized rat- 
tle snake! 1!!! He was despatched without cere- 
mony. Presently a candidate for one of the schools | 
in the district made her appearance, and requested | 


to be examined. Not a Director, parent or “ friend 
of Education” came, though this was announced to | 
be a public examination. Six schools in the Dis- | 
trict, and but one teacher ready to respond ! 

This, my first examination, has developed, at | 
least, two radical evils. ‘The first is the apathy and | 
neglect of Directors; and the second is the want of 


punctuality in teachers. 





| 

It is too frequently the practice in rural districts to 
elect men to the responsible office of School Direc- | 
tors without any regard to their fitness for the po- | 
sition. It looks bad, and 7s bad, for a Director to | 
stay away from an examination of Teachers in his | 
own District. Teachers should be examined in the | 
hearing of Directors; and to enable them to be | 
so, the exercises should be oral as far as possible. | 
There is a great deal in the manner of answering | 
questions, and Directors should be present to see it. 
No doubt these six non-appearing Directors will | 
find much fault with their teachers by and by. They | 
will claim that they have been dreadfully deceived | 
in the matter of teachers, Were it not for the inno- 
cent pupils who must suffer for this neglect, they 
ought to be imposed upon. Experience is a splendid 
scheol for some people to learn in. 

But the second evil. Five teachers more, at least, 
must be examined, to supply the schools for this 
District. When and where is their examination to 
take place? Must the Superintendent appoint 
another day for a public examination, ride sixty- 
four miles again, and spend several extra days for | 
the accommodation of careless teachers? Or must 
he give them a private examination? This is a 
question that developes some of the perpleaxities of 
the office. 

To conduct the affairs of the schools successfully 
both of these evils must be cured. Directors and 
Teachers must attend the public examinations in 
their own district, and in case they should not per- 
forta their plain duties, all the inconveniences aris- 
ing form a neglect of them, should be fastened upon 
their shoulders. This coldness and neglect throws 
a damper over the examination, impresses the pub- 





lic mind with the idea that it isa mere matter of 
form, and that it makes no great difference whether 
it be attended or not. 

When Teachers shall learn that the safe guards of 
the profession are in the examinations, they will not 
need urging in this respect. Bacca. 

July 22nd, 1863. 

hd 
PENMANSHIP—ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Fourth Article—Position and Pen Holding. 
BY H. W. ELLSWORTH. 

Great importance is justly attached to position in 
writing, as upon it depends, in a great degree, the 
power of execution. 

Proper movements can only result from proper 
position of the parts employed in the production ; 
and if a correct position is adopted at the outset, 
and maintained throughéut, proper execution must 
be the result. Inattention to position is apt to be 
followed by the worst consequences, and often the 
evil done is without remedy from the fixedness of 
habit. 

The rules usually given for position and pen hold- 
ing are founded on some purposes to be attained, 
and these are chiefly parallelism and fullness of 
stroke, and the avoidance of awkward, fatiguing, or 
unhealthy attitudes, 

The arbitrary and continued enforcement of such 
rules in the vain hope that all these desirable re- 
sults must flow therefrom, has reduced writing to 


| an exercise mechanical enough, and it is not strange 
| that the opinion should become prevalent that wri- 


ting was a purely mechanical art; for, observation 
of the common methods of teaching must tend to 
confirm it. 

Nor is it strange that the same instruction should 
produce an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
pen holding, until the instances are numerous in 
which anxious pupils are found, straining every 
nerve to get the pen into an undefined position of 
correctness, while laboring under the conviction 
that were they so fortunate as to attain such a po- 
sition, all difficulties would immediately vanish, and 
they would become at once accomplished penmen ; 
when in realty they were all the while only model 
exemplifications of the arbitrary rule ! 

On the other hand, multitudes are found who aver 
that they cannot become good writers because they 
“never coud hold the pen correctly, and have long 
since given up all attempts at model pen holding,” 
and hold the pen in the most convenient way. These 
last are good writers, or rather pen helders, without 
knowing it ; while the first must undergo a similar 
experience before any satisfactory progress can be 
made. 

Such hallucinations are not confined to pupils of 
any particular age, class, or locality; but are the 
manifest and wide spread result of the arbitrary en- 
forcement of general rules. The fact is, that in 
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general, all efforts to produce good writers by means 
purely mechanical, can never supersede the neces- 
sity of a correct knowledge of Form and Movement; 
and unless the pupil is taught to aim at some other 
object than the ear or shoulder, little good can be 
expected from such methods of instruction.* 

Let it not be inferred that I would not have, and 
insist upon, the rigid observance of a general rule 
for position, in teaching, especially among careless 
or awkward subjects; but the objection is against 
the arbitrary enforcement of such a rule, as though 
entire success or failure depended upon the obser- 
vance of that particular thing, dissipating every 
other thought from the mind of the pupil, and ren- 
dering it the all absorbing one. 


Such a rule for general guidance must be founded’ 


upon a careful analysis of the construction and 
tendencies of the arm, the hand, and the pen; to- 
gether with the end to be attained in their use. 
The forearm contains two bones, the radius and 
the ulna, which are so combined as to allow the 
radius or upper bone to revolve around the ulna, 
producing a rotary motion of the hand. If we try 
the experiment, we shall find that we cannot roll 


the upper part of the arm, nor revolve the fingers, 


as we do the forearm. 

With beginners in writing, the tendency is, to 
adopt this rolling of the forearm, instead of turning 
it, which is the correct method. This, then, is .the 
obstacle to be overcome in making the Progressive 
movement of writing ; for, if the arm rolls over to- 
ward the right, the pen is first thrown upon the 
right nib or prong and then quite off the paper; 
reducing writing to a succession of gyrations of the 
arm, not unlike boring. 

This tendency can be overcome in two ways; 
either by the enforcement of an arbitrary rule for 
the direction of the pen, or by making correct posi- 
tion a necessity, by requiring continous movements, 
which cannot be executed by rolling the hand or 
stretching the fingers ; while the arm is not allow- 
ed to be lifted. 


Sometimes, instead of rolling the arm it is kept | 
uniformly upon its edge, resting on the ulna or 


lower bone. ‘This causes the pen to point to the 
extreme right, and the letters produced have an ex- 
treme slope. The objection to holding the pen in 


* Hon. Horace Mann, in speaking of the excellent writ- 
ing observed in the Prussian schools, says that “‘it cannot 
be attributed in any degree to a better manner of holding 
the pen, for I never saw so great a proportion of cases in 
any schools where the pen is so awkwardly held. This 
excellence must be referred in a great degree to the univer- 
sal practice of learning to draw contemporaneously with 
learning to write.” 


+ The latter method has been found by far the most suc- 
cessfnl in the author’s experience in texching. To develop 
this principle he has Movement Exercises engraved in 
his Copy Books, directly under the formal copy, which en- 
ables the study of Form, correct Movement and Pen Hold- 
ing to progress together. 


this manner is less serious in writing an unshaded 
than a shaded hand; though it is destructive to 
both the pen and the legibility of the writing. The 
distance of the resting point of the arm from the 
side, also affects the slant of writing. When near 
it encreases the slant, and when farther away it di- 
minishes it. 

There is another fault equally pernicious, produc- 
ing the same difficulty as rolling the arm, viz., 
rolling the pen in the fingers. This is sometimes 
sought to be prevented mechanically, by flattening 
the top of the handle to a thin blade, or by attach- 
ing projections to the holder where the fingers 
cross it. A slender stick or knitting needle, so 
fastened as to prevent the hand from rolling to the 
right, has likewise been employed by several suc- 
cessful teachers, to prevent rolling the forearm. An 
invention constructed upon this same principle and 
for this purpose styled the “Spencerian Penman’s 
Hand Brace,” has recently been introduced to the 
public by the “Holbrook School Apparatus Com- 
pany.” Such contrivances, though preferable to 
the arbitrary enforcement of rules to accomplish 
the same end, because not requiring constant at- 
tention from the pupil, are to be regarded rather as 
evidences of the ingenuity of their inventors, than a 
permanent benefit in the acquisition of the art, for 
their number may be unlimited, and their employ- 
ment tends to complicate an instrument whose 
general use is dependent upon its simplicity. 

The following directions for Position are framed 
to secure the objects explained in the preceding re_ 
marks., These are all that are deemed necessary if 
strictly observed : 

I. Bopy.—Sit with the body erect, and square in 
front of the table or desk, slightly touching it with- 
out pressure. 

II. Arms.—l. Place the left arm, half bent, upon 
the desk parallel with the edge. 

2. Then rest the right arm, half bent, upon the’ 
desk, just forward of the elbow, and at least four 
inches from the right side, so that the arms will 
form a square in front of the body. 

III. Parer.—With the left hand, place the sheet 
square in front of the right hand, and always keep 
the edges parallel with the sides of the square 
formed by the arms. 

IV. Pen.—l. Second Finger.—Take the pen in 
the right hand, placing the second finger wnder the 
end of the holder, so that the pen holder will cross 
it at the root of the nail, and support the pen. 

2. First Finger.—Place the first finger on the 
holder so that its end will be exactly over where 
the pen crosses the second finger. 

3. Thumb.—Place the end of the thumb against 
the scde of the holder opposzte the firet joint of the 
fore finger. You are now in the correct writing 
position, and have only to bear in mind the follow- 
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HINTS ON POSITION AND PEN HOLDING. 

1. The best position for sitting is square before 
the table or desk. It is equally correct, proper and 
desirable to turn either the right or the left side to 
the desk or table as a relief, provided always, that 
the paper is kept at right angles to the forearm. 

2. When writing, Jean gently forward, but do 
not bend. Support the weight of the body by the left 
arm so far as it is necessary to be supported by either. 

3. Never allow the pen holder to rest in the hol- 
low between the thumb and hand, but keep it against 
the joint where the first finger wnztes with the hand. 

4, The first two fingers must be stretched out to 
their full length and separate from the last two, 
which should be half shut, and support the hand up- 
on the corners of their nails. Never allow the 
joints of the thumb or fingers to bend enward. 

5. Both points of the pen should press alike upon 
paper. A rough mark tells us when it is wrong, a 
smooth one when it is right. 

6. The edge of the hand must never touch the 
paper; but the arm and hand should together 
form a slight arch or bridge from the rest near the 
elbow to the tips of the third and fourth fingers: 
never allow the wrist to touch anything. 

7. When these hints are carried out, no flesh will 
touch the paper. 

It will be noticed by reference to the foregoing 
directions, and the accompanying engraving, that 
the method of holding the pen between the fingers 
here shown, differs radically from the common 
teaching, the second finger being allowed to drop 
under the end of the holder instead of being held 
against the side of the holder. This, it will be 
noticed, is the natural tendency, and one which 
should not be checked, in teaching pupils, Writing 
performed with the pen in this position slants less 
by several degrees than when held in the old fash- 
ioned ways. 

Siecr apicetlnsmetin acer iia 
JOHN SMITH.—PART EIGHTH. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 

Semi-mutes, that is, those that lost their hearing 
after they had learned to utter a number of words, 
can, by persevering application to study, obtain an 
easy command of language, and this, as a matter of 
course ; but, for those who were born deaf, the ac- 
quisition of language is attended with many difficul- 
ties of a peculiar nature. I look upon it as a rare 
thing to see a deaf mute, born so, who writes fluent- 
ly and at the same time correctly. Carlin, Darling- 
ton and Massieu, all of them deaf from birth, have 
published several pieces, which were distinguished 
for originality and philosophy. These writers are 
all of the masculine gender ; but I have never heard 
tell of a woman born deaf, who has produced any- 
thing in the literary line. Nay, I remember I read 
an excellent letter, written by Miss Ellen G. Martin, 
now deceased, who became deaf at an early age, and 





knew nothing of sound. If she was only ambitious, 
fame might visit her, but she appeared to be actuat- 
ed by no motives of ambition in whatever she wrote. 

“Many years ago,” said John Smith,” Ireceived a 
letter from a highly respectable lady, who, in days 
gone by, graduated at the Deaf and Dumb Institute.. 
She was deprived of her hearing before she was old 
enough to be able to articulate. She was well favor- 
ed by nature, and appeared to be possessed of all 
qualities requisite ina lady of education; but it was 
her lot to work early and late. A good letter writ- 
ten by a mute girl, is a rarity in these times ;—no 
joking. The letter of my fair friend, all things be- 
ing considered, was deemed the earnest of future 
triumphs; and beyond doubt, it was that put her 
into my head when I began to think of marriage.— 
She used to get up at day-break and ply the needle 
with little or no intermission until midnight. The 
wages she received at the end of a week, amounted, 
in the aggregate, to one dollar and fifty cents. A 
friend of her’s, a lawyer of good standing, told me 
that of many educated mutes he had known within 
twenty years, this lady, who worked with her needle 
from dawn until late at night for a scanty subsist- 
ence, was the only one who could write two consecu- 


tive sentences. 
“ How few are the deaf girls, in our day, who un- 


derstand clearly what words are! I do affirm, upon 
the word of a sincere man, that my friend—now the 
partner of my joys and sorrows, may be regarded 
as an oasis in the desert, intellectually speaking.— 
She is not accomplished, in your sense of the term ; 
but the style of her letters is in harmony with the 
style of epistolary correspondence established by 
custom: simple and easy. Further I avow, that if 
like too many mutes she had mingled in the society 
of her fellow sufferers, signing her ideas instead of 
expressing her thoughts in writing, she would have 
acquired a habit of using words in masses. There 
is a tendency in many educated mutes to write whole 
sentences in conglomerated masses, knocking out 
the periods ; and hence appears the futility of the 
attempt to give them definite and precise ideas of 
different parts of speech. How rapidly do they read. 
words, but with what vague and indefinite percep- 
tion of the meaning of the words! Ask, for in- 
stance, their opinion of the word boyish. It isa 
world’s wonder that the officers of most of our Mute 
chools, who, at a salary of one thousand to twelve 
hundred dollars a year, put the poor mutes to learn- 
ing words without meaning, are extremely careful to 
preserve the distinction of caste above their deaf 
associates, however intelligent and well educated. 
“Mr. Emery, of the Kansas Institute, in a letter 
written to me last July, desired me to choose out for 
him from among the deaf-dumb, one who would be 
apt to learn and willing to teach upon a new plan 
devised by the principal, discarding the old system 
of instruction ; willing to be governed by the princi- 
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pal, in all things, so as to secure perfect harmony in 
the school ; who was well versed in the English lan- 
guage, not above working, and ready to roll up 
sleeves at any time, in order to set an example to 
the young folks ; who was good at heart, loves teach- 
ing, not for money nor because it was more easy 
work than any other business, but for goodness sake; 
loved children, and desired to be useful, not merely 
for the sake of money; who would be willing to share 
with the principal the toils and troubles of a mis- 
sionary life for the good of those in need, away out 
in the west; and, in a word, who combined in his own 
person all the qualities desirable in a gentleman and 
scholar. I admire Mr. Emery; but I give you my 
word and honor, as a gentleman, that every Mute of 
either sex with whom I am personally acquainted, 
sinks into total insignificance before Mr. Emery’s 
ideal of a teacher. Some of my deaf friends are 
kindly disposed and tractable; but, as to their edu- 
cation, all that I can say, is “confound it.” 


“Tf the term of instruction in our Mute schools 
is too short to complete the education of the pupils, 
in the popular acceptation of the phrase, it would 
be better policy to accustom them as much as pos- 
sible, to intercourse with the speaking people around 
them. Such a course would contribute in no incon- 
siderable measure to their improvement in the use 
of language, as is seen in the case of my maid-ser- 
vant, who pretends to a brilliancy of intellect.— 
After she left school, she was observed to affix no 
just and precise meaning to the terms she used in 
signing or writing. When she first came into my 
service, I made it a point to introduce her as much 
as possible into the society of speaking people, 
taking care to detach her wholly from deaf-mute 
society. She has since made satisfactory progress 
in language. Even more: she says she owes to as- 
sociation with speaking people, more than to any 
other, what knowledge of her fellow creatures and 
of her relations to her Maker she possesses, 

“It is but truth to say, that after all the good our 
Mute schools profess to have accomplished, very few 
deaf-mutes can write a mere paragraph worthy of pub- 
lication in an obscure country paper. To the nature 
of the sign-language must be imputed the deficiency 
in language observable in the writings of a large 
number of educated mutes of both sexes, rich and 
poor alike. When the deaf-mute wishes to say that 
Vicksburg surrendered to the Federal troops, such 
is the force of the inverted order of the sign-lan- 


guage, that the subject is placed before the object, | 


the verb coming last: hesigns, “ Vicksburg Federal 
troops surrendered.” Another illustration: in the 
sentence, “I love you,” we should not in sign-language 
have “love” standing between “you” and “I,” but 
coming last. In signing such a sentence, the deaf- 


mute draws the attention to the lover and the loved 


given above, it is elear that the sign-language fol- 
lows the order of the Latin rather than the English. 
“The following passage, from the pen of Dr. 
Scott, principal of the Exeter Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, strikes me as expressing exactly 
the idea which I wish to convey on this particular 
point :—“In the sentence, the lion tore the body of 
the dead ass, the deaf mute has, lion, ass, body 
dead, tore. Here the Latin follows closely the sign 
arrangement: leo asini corpus murtuum dilania- 
vit.” 

“* Labor conquers all things’ is a simple sentence 
—‘labor’ the subject, ‘ conquers’ the predicate, ‘all’ 
the preposition, and ‘things’ the object. Like the 
Latin, the sign-language is opposed to the English, 
in this respect. As the Latin of the sentence here 
quoted is, Labor omnza vineit, so with the sign ar- 
rangement; a fact which shows that as respects the 
order followed by the sign-language in arranging 
the ideas, the Latin language follows more closely 
the mental arrangement of the ideas than the Eng- 
lish does.” 

“In teaching the use of language as applied in 
complex sentences, the sentence ‘A man, name un- 
known, residing in New York, committed suicide 
week before last, by drinking a large quantity of 
laudanum,’ may be broken up in the following man- 
ner: ‘A man, name unknown, the man residing 
New York in, suicide weeks two ago, the man 
drinking laudanum large quantity.” 

“When the deaf-mute meets you and wishes to 
know how you get along in the world, he signs, 
‘you get along world in how?’ You say ‘ very well!’ 
and he signs, ‘ Hear glad I,’ (the English of which 
is, Iam glad to hear it.) Entre nous, in my own 
case and in the case of many other deaf-mutes, we 
had to become acquainted with written language, 
particle by particle, before mastering its simplest 
elements, which it took us many days to do. Carlin, 
deaf himself from birth, for a wonder has succeeded 
in writing several poems, of which anon. Darling- 
ton, born deaf, is considered as a man of the high- 
est order of literary attainments; he wrote and pub- 
lished a work on Mythology many year ago.” 

Joz—THE Jersey Morte. 








Selections from the Hewspapers. 


CULTIVATION OF THE INTELLECT. 
BY CELIA L. HALL. 


Published by Request. 


In every nation and in every clime, 

Far back as records reach in ancient time, 
Where’ er intelligence has found a place 

The idol God of every human race 

Has been the Intellect. Wherever found 

In cultivation it is surely crowned 

With bays of honor. And the master mind 

Is viewed with awe-struck wonder by mankind. 
With cheerful and with reverential hands 








‘before he can introduce the Jove. In the illustration 


The world extends the honor it commands. 
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The intellect o’er science’ mountain towers, 

And finds its pathway strewn with brightest flowers. 
The loftiest plume has waved upon its brow; 

Men view its greatness and with reverence bow; 
And it has sat upon the loftiest throne, 

And held the mightiest scepter ever known : 

This, proof of its true greatness must afford, 

Else why so universally adored ? 


But of its value and surpassing powers 

Far greater evidence we find is ours ; 

The Power that made this world in beauty fair, 
Which shows the hand of wisdom everywhere, 
And also formed those other worlds we see, 
Which, rolling on throughout immensity, 

Do never pause nor in confusion jar ; 

For naught their perfect harmony can mar. 
That Power—what is it? And can we assign 
A nobler name than Intellect Divine ? 

Nay, ’tis by intellect and that alone 

That all the heavens are with splendor shown. 


By human intellect we next shall find 

The secondary workings of the mind. 

And now behold afar the vine-clad hills! 

The dancing streamlet strewn with useful mills! 
The mighty river, steamer-covered, glide 
Along to meet the ocean’s mightier tide ! 

The iron-bound and wire-woven land— 

And sail-wreathed water by each breeze is fanned ; 
The cultivated field, the love-lit home, 

City and village, greet us as we roam. 

By Intellect came all the grand, sublime, 
Mysterious realities of Time. 

Then is it not, we ask, worthy of heed, 

Of strict attention? And although indeed 

But a faint spark be ours, should it not be 
Improved, made better, and thereby more free? 


The Intellect must ever be our guide 

To lead us o’er life's dark and troubled tide. 
By day our cloud—pillar of fire by night— 
Hung o’er our path to lead us by its light. 

Our only means to plan and to direct, 

To search the unknown cause from the effect. 
Our sole dependence when we seek to solve 
Life’s problems which upon us here devolve. 
To solve Life’s problems! Ay, important task 1 
Shall ignorance misguide us here, we ask? 

No path on earth so obscure, no task so low, 
But Intellect must guide, direct, and show. 
Then viewed through this momentous relation, 
Does it not claim our careful cultivation ? 

In all the ordinary walks of life, 

Our chase for wealth, our toils, our certain strife, 
In seeking to obey the Golden Rule, 

And do our duty to ourselves, as well 

As to that Being who has placed us here ; 

To give us courage, strength, and banish fear ; 
To comprehend more fully as we should, 

The great idea of common brotherhood ; 

In short, whate’er our task beneath the sun, 
By cultivation it is better done. 


But were this all of life, then who shall tell 
That ’twere not better to have lived it well. 
But nay, that cannot be, the sojourn here 

Is but the starting point, the lower sphere; 
A higher home awaits the immo mind, 

A never-ending fate to it assigned. 

Immortal mind! inheritance of heaven! 
Shall man regard it then as dross? or even 
At best, as of but little worth? 

Aye, ‘“‘bury not thy talent in the earth,’’ 
Though ’twere but one; Oh cultivate it still, 
Tis Heaven’s command. Who will obey its will? 


But hark! does yonder youth desponding say 
“T’ve not the means, I can’t begin to-day.” 
And does he think that poverty can be 

A hindrance to progress? And would he 
Discouraged sit him down, and nothing do? 
Unlucky youth! much do we pity you; 

The obstacle you fancy is so great, 

Is but a powerful stimulus, and fate 

Has placed no barriers in your way 

If naught but poverty bids you delay 


The cultivation of your intellect. 

Now pause awhile, ’tis meet that you reflect ; 
Does poverty rob you of strength of mind; 

Or break the tiny silken cords that bind 

You to your brother man? Are you, 0 youth, 
Shut out entire from nature, God and Truth ? 
Can’st thou not look within thyself and see 
That sparkling depth of untold mystery 

We call the soul, whereon our God has placed 
In burning letters ne’er to be crased, 
Treasures of wisdom and wealth untold ? 

Aye! verily, thou can’st not longer hold 

That thou’rt deprived of aught that’s great, 
Grand, beautiful, sublime or glorious ? 

Then, robbed of nothing, thou art rich ; 0 yes! 
And thou are yet God’s freeborn child, with all 
His store of boundless riches at thy call. 

Your powers though unimproved—are beauteous still ; 
All you require to improve them is a will. 
Money can never buy you mental strength, 
But purchase folly ; till at length 

Experience may force you to behold 

Wisdom too costly to be bought with gold. 


Then energy and will must be the effect 

Which shall produce a cultivated intellect. 

Then let us go to work with manly force, 

Nor shrink though obstacles retard our course ; 
Each one surmounted, greater strength have we 
To stand the coming storm: And we shall see 
Teachers from every way flock to our aid ; 

And we shall hear from every mountain glade, 
Instruction’s voice. ’Tis borne upon the breeze, 
Tis wafted in sweet music from the trees, 

*Tis murmured by the brooklet clear and bright. 
The tiny floweret lovely to the sight, 

Doth teach us wisdom. Everything we meet, 
The air, clouds, sunshine, grass beneath our feet, 
The starry vault of heaven, sparkling dew, 
Have each a lesson for us, ever new. 


Then shall we journey through life’s path untaught, 

And leave the wealth of learning’s mines unsought ? 

Nay, this must not be. Our native land, 

The present age, ourselves, and God demand 

That we should not in any way neglect 

The cultivation of the intellect. 

Then let us seek for wisdom as we ought, 

Visit each day the treasure cave of thought, 

Search well the hidden chamber of the soul, 

See that kind deeds and works we there enroll. 

Then shall the applauding voice within us tell 

Those blessed words,—‘‘Thy servant hath done well.” 
Sus. Ind. Republican, 


—--—_ @p--- 


THE MORE EDUCATION THE BETTER. 
We suppose this an assertion no one will deny—e 

rule good for all nations and all people without quali- 
fication or exception. Yet a certain English writer, 
speaking of the influence of the press on the Ame- 
rican mind, rather sneeringly alludes to our “ half- 
educated millions—educated up to the unfortunate 
standpoint of being able to read and understand, 
but not to judge.” We seriously object to this state- 
ment, yet we think there is truth enough in it to de- 
mand some attention. Quite an admission, we think, 
for an English writer to make, that the millions of 
our people can both read and understand. In our 
judgment it would be well if the millions of Europe 
could do the same. But not for one moment will we 
admit, that it is in any sense unfortunate that our 
millions have as much education as they have. All 
we regret in this case, or consider unfortunate, is 
that they have not more. We are quite willing to 
assist the writer in question, and give ‘o his state- 
|'ment a meaning that we will admit to be true; 
| which is this—that our people are many times call- 
| ed upon to judge and act upon questions which are 
really above the comprehension of those only half 





educated ; and in order to give just and right deci- 
sions, it does require that enlightened judgment, 
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and those enlarged and liberal views which arise only 
from a ysis education and somewhat extensive 
knowledge. It is unfortunate for any man, or body 
of men, to be called upon to do, with half an edu- 
cation, what requires a whole education to do well. 

Is it not a solemn fact, that the duties we all have 
to perform in this country, as citizens and as voters, 
are too important to be discharged as they should 
be by a half educated people? A nation of freemen 
who choose their own rulers, have occasion to exer- 
cise the wisest judgment. And how are they to do 
this unless they are more than half educated? Sure- 
ly the millions should be educated to judge, as well 
as to read and understand. ‘The more education the 
better, say we. Under our present system of Gov- 
ernment, men are chosen to office to carry out par- 
ticular measures of public policy. What then is 
the duty of voters? ‘To judge wisely of two things, 
if not more: And first, they are to judge of the men, 
whether they are honest and true men, whether they 
can be trusted to carry out the policy desired; and 
secondly, as to the policy itself, whether it is a wise 
one, and the best that could be adopted. Our every 
day experiences teach us how easy it is to adopt 
opinions from the party or the crowd, or to borrow 
them from some great man who sets himself up to 
represent some party. But to be fully prepared to 
give a sound and well considered reason why you 
think and why you act thus and so,—to be able and 
ready at all times to pass an independent and intel- 
ligent judgment upon the various questions of pub- 
lic policy on which men in this country are called to 
act, to distinguish truth from the falsehoods and fal- 
lacies that are fixed up to resemble it, is certainly 
one of the most valuable results of a thorough edu- 
cation, and one which no half-education will secure. 

Great pains should be taken to so educate the 
millions that they will be able to judge correctly on 
all questions of public policy, and have the ability 
to distinguish things that differ and to call things 
by their right names. We are all being taught, at 
the present time, in a school we little dreamed of 
being taught in a few years ago; we are now learn- 
ing the meaning of loyalty to the government, and 
are beginning to see that fidelity to a party is not 
the same as loyalty to a government, but it may be 
exactly the opposite—it may be nothing different 
from treason and rebellion. We are clearly of the 
opinion, that if the people of former times could 
have seen the difference between true patriotism and 
love of country, and a blind adhesion to party and 
party platforms, as they now see it, we might have 
been spared, perhaps, the greater part of the cost of 
this war. That we have come so near national de- 
struction and are yet in some danger. is proof con- 
clusive that, as a people, we occupy the “ unfortu- 
nate standpoint” of being able to read but not to 
judge. Had we been able in times past to distin- 
guish things that differ, and to call things by their 


right names, we should hardly have been flattering | 


ourselves that all was well, when there were in Con- 
gress, and even in the Cabinet, traitors that were 
plotting a separation of this government and its en- 
tire destruction, and even boasting of it in open day. 


Thank God, the day has come when we can judge to | 
a certain extent what constitutes treason and rebel- , 
lio, and can call some things by their right names | 
with some assurance of being believed, and with not | 


much danger of being called fanatics. Surely this 


terrible war through which we are passing is | 


the great education of this day, All those whose 
minds are open to conviction, are learning to judge 
as well as to understand. , ‘ 





| Teachers, let us before we close make an earnest 
| appeal to you. Does not the “unfortunate stand- 
| point” alluded to by the English writer, suggest to 
you the importance of training your pupils to judge 
and discriminate wisely, as well as to read and un- 
derstand? The excellent rule as to reading, non 
| multa sed multum, “not many things but much,” 
is a good one not only for reading but for all other 
branches of study. A large number of studies pur- 
sued superficially, is not worth one-half as much 
to the pupil, as one so thoroughly mastered that he 
is fully able to judge of all things pertaining to it. 
Remembering, the more education the better, there- 
fore do not undertake to do too much, but do well 
what you do undertake. This is the golden rule for 
education. Follow this, and you will certainly get 
your pupils above and beyond the “ unfortunate 

standpoint.”—Susgq. Ind. Rep. Supt. 

Te 
WARS OF THE COLONIES AND STATES. 

History is the school of politics. To those who 


tory, who have had their minds fixed by glowing de- 
scriptions of places, individuals and scenes, clad in 
so much flowery language by the gifted pens of ac- 
complished historians, this cronology is suitable.-— 
Many who are regarded as good historians know lit- 
tle of the dates; they can beautifully describe, give 
accounts in a pleasing style, and know no more 
about the year than an individual in Asia Minor.— 
The teachers of such have taught so disconnectedly 
that it was not only useless, but the result of the 
grosest errors. 

‘<°Tis education that forms the mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.”’ 


We have carefully perused 8. G. Goodrich, Frost, 
Wilson, Willard, Olney, and other writers, and from 
them these wars have been selected ; and we will be 
held responsible if they prove to be a mistake or in 
the least tinctured with untruth. The next time we 
may describe each date briefly and in unadorned 
language, as we are aiming at instruction more than 
elegance : 

1637—War between the Pequods and Connecticut 
settlers, ended the same year by the destruction of 
the tribe. 

1675—Commencement of King Philip’s war; end- 
ed 1676 by his death. 

1689—King William’s war, (between England and 
France,) commenced in America, ended 1697 by the 
Treaty of Ryswick. 

1702—Queen Anne’s war, (between England and 
France,) commenced in America, ended in 1713 by 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 

1744—King George’s war, or the old French and 
Indian war, (between England and France,) com- 
menced in America, ended 1748 by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1756—French and Indian war, or the Seven 
Years’ war, ended 1763 by the Treaty of Paris. 

1775—Revolutionary war, ended 1783 by the 
Treaty of Paris. American Commissioners, John 
Adams, John Jay, Dr. Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Henry Laurens. On the part of Great Britain, 
Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. Oswald. 

1786—Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts. 

1812—Three Years’ war, ended 1815, by the 
| Treaty of Ghent. 
| 1846—Mexican war, ended 1848 by the Treaty of 
| Guadalupe Hidalgo. American Commissioners, 
| Ambrose H. Sevier and Nathan Clifford. Mexican 
Minister of Foreign affairs, Senor Don Luis de la Rosa 








give great attention to the study of American his- | 
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1860—Rebellion in the Southern States, headed 
by Jefferson Davis, the Angelic Demon. 
Delaware Republican. Carrier P. 


Spirit of the State Journals. 


THE “ ALMIGHTY DOLLAR.” 

PARENTS AND ALL InTERESTED: I design to pre- 
sent for your careful consideration an important 
gubject—one in which we all feel interested—a sub- 
ject pertaining to “ dollars and dimes”—in short, I 
wish to inform you how to make money ! 

It isa wise maxim, generally admitted, but not 
sufficiently practiced, *‘ If you want the best article, 

ou must pay the best price.” Many have made 
osing bargains by not heeding this maxim. Many 
have been ruined by not uxderstanding its import ; 
and had cause to unavailingly regret that they 
purchased poor articles on the supposition that they 




















were cheap, in preference to good ones thinking | 


them dear. 

This maxim applies in every department of life, 
but in no case is its application more forcible than 
in the employment of school teachers. Here it may 
emphatically be said, “if you want the best article 
you must pay the best price.” Let me not be mis- 
understood—the wages and qualifications of the 
teacher should be proportional. 

To pay high salaries to poor teachers would not 
insure good schools. But the direct and certain 


tendency of paying good wages, will be to attract 
the attention of more persons to this profession, 
create competition, and thereby bring higher liter- 
ary talent and greater professional skill into the ser- 


vice. Neither will the paying of low salaries to 
good teachers necessarily cause them to teach poor- 
ly; but it will not long secure the services of com- 
petent teachers; for as is the demand so will be the 
supply. Some think that a second or third order 
of talent or intellect is all that is desirable to con- 
stitute a successful teacher. This is a fatal error. 
It may be all the present compensation will long re- 
tain in the profession? “ As is the teacher so will 
be the school,” and as is the school so will be our 
future legislators, jurists and statesmen. 


Parents, I wish you could see this fact as clearly | 


as our best interests demand you should. I wish I 
had the language to portray it vividly to your minds. 
The present average wages for teachers in our com- 
mon schools is a mere pittance—comparatively a 
trifle! And what are the consequences? They are 
“legion,” nor can the deleterious results be traced 
out in full this side the judgment! One necessary, 
and I might add, fatal result, is to drive talented 
and worthy teachers from the field—to compel them 
to seek some other occupation more profitable, more 


honorable, and in which their abilities will be more | 


fally appreciated. He who can teach school well 
can engage in other pursuits with proportionate suc- 
cess. 

Who can tell the amount of good a competent 
teacher is instrumental in accomplishing ? And yet 
I have known many, fully competent for the station, 
men of natural talent and ability, and who spared 
no time nor expense to prepare themselves for teach- 
ing, driven from the track by the bare-faced impu- 
dence of empty-headed empyrics and lazy dolts, who 
offered their services for half, or even less than half 
& competent teacher is worth. And they succeeded, 
too, because parents heeded not the maxim to which 
attention has been called, and backed them in their 
pretentions merely because they were cheap! 


Oh! how blind! But behold the result. Talents 
and capacity, in this case, could not compete with ig- 
norance and arrogance, and were compelled to leave 
the profession in sorrow and disgust—had to leave 
or starve! One grand consequence is, that in this 
way the management of the great and by far the 
most important field of education—common schools 
—has fallen, with some honorable exceptions, into 
the hands of those who are not capable of supply- 
ing its manifold wants, nor competent to distri- 
bute that light and knowledge so much needed 
among the masses. ‘Taking this view of the matter, 
has the employing of cheap teachers been a gain or 
loss? Let your own better judgments determine. 
But what is the result in regard to “dollars and 
dimes ?” 

I will now investigate the question “have we ac- 
tually saved any money by employing cheap teach- 
ers ?” and try to show in figures an approximation 
to the result. 


Leaving out for the time being, everything else, 
let us see how the matter stands in a pecuniary point 
alone ; for the grand object seems to be to “ save 
money,” without regard to the present or eternal 
welfare of our youth, or the well-being of society. 

I will assert that by employing teachers because 
they are cheap, and without due regard to their fit- 
ness, the parents of Iowa have lost and are still los- 
ing thousands of dollars. “ But,’ says one “we 
are not able and cannot afford to pay good wages.” 
Right here I wish to impress one point upon your 
minds. Many persons, willingly, without grumbling, 
pay a tax which is to be applied in some distant and 
| unknown manner, but the moment they are called 
| upon to pay a tax which is to be applied at home, 
| under their own eye and supervision, such as to 
| build a good school house, or support a good school 
in their own district, they at once “flare up” and 
peremptorily refuse! They readily contribute their 
money for lazy, trifling demagogues to squander at 
our capitals; or in fighting moonshine and wind- 
mills in Congress ; but the moment their money is 
wanted to complete or secure some permanent good 
at home, and for their own children, themselves and 
their immediate neighborhood—“ hands off, gentle- 
men!” Can there exist a greater absurdity? 

But how stands the case with regard to a district 
not being able to afford a good teacher at equiva- 
lent wages? I shall present a few facts and figures, ' 
which I think cannot fail to satisfy every sane or 
reasonable person that this ideais erroneous. You 
all admit the priceless value of knowledge, and your 
duty to educate your offspring—at least in theory 
you admit it; and I presume you will unhesitating- 
ly admit that a poor and improperly conducted 
school is worse than none. I need not argue these 
points. Now for the demonstration in figures. I will 
take a common average four month’s term, and sup- 
| pose the daily attendance is forty-five—two-thirds 
| being larger pupils—three-fifths of the number, boys 
and the balance girls. Suppose, next, that the 

teacher is of no account, but gets twenty dollars 
per month. Of course the school is of no benefit, 
and the money paid the teacher, the value of the 
boarding, clothing and time of the pupils is all lost 
—actually thrown away, so far as the pecuniary in- 
terest of the district is concerned. Next, suppose 
that each male can earn 75 cents a day and éach 
female one dollar per week; and as it is among farm- 
ers, we will put the board on an average for the 
whole school, at $l each per week. Now we will 
put it in shape and foot it up, and try to ascertain 
the whole loss to the district for only four months : 
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Wages of Teacher, at 20 dollars per month, $80.00 
Labor of 18 boys, 80 days, at 75 cts. 1080.00 | 
Labor of 12 pr a 16 weeks, at $1 per week, 192.00 

Board of 45 pupils, 16 weeks, at $1 per week, 720.00 
Fuel and other incidentals, say 100.00 


Total loss to one district for 4 months, $2172.00 

Over two thousand dollars of a dead loss to one 
district for four months, of which each employer has 
to bear a proportionate part! In this calculation 
[ have not included clothing, abuse of house, nor 
the time it will take a good teacher to reorganize 
and discipline the school, and eradicate wrong im- 
pressions ; nor have I considered the injury the pu- 
pils receive from the acquisition of vicious, insubor- 
dinate habits superinduced in such schools. Can 
any one calculate the loss in these respects ? 

These calculations are not high. ‘They, doubt- 
less, fall much below the reality. For how long 
could you hire a competent teacher in your district, 
had you from two to five thousand dollars in your 
treasury ? 

Parents, you can now see that instead of making 
(saving) money by rejecting good teachers, because 
es thought them dear; and employing cheap ones, 

ecause you thought in so doing you were savy- 
ing money, you have lost a large amount even in 
one year. Calculate for yourselves, what the principal 
and interest would amount to for any number of years. 

But when we come to compare intellect and im- 
mortal souls with sordid gold—the principles and 
habits implanted by an honest, capable, judicious 
teacher, with pelf, how transcendently more import- 
ant and truly valuable are his services than all the 
wealth of the Indies! Can money compensate for 
the loss of the pleasures of intellect? Will gold 
outweigh in the balance the value of souls? Will 
a few dollars satisfy the parent who will not dis- 
charge this sacred duty to his offspring, that he may 
hoard them away ? 

But to conclude: “A penny saved is a penny 
earned ;” hence, if you want te make money, just 
listen—ALWAYS EMPLOY GOOD TEACHERS AND PAY 
THEM GOop wacEs! In proportion as you follow 
this plan will you make or lose money. “If you 
want the best articles vou must pay the best price!” 

Towa Instructor. J. HW. LS. 


Rae oO See 
EXHIBITIONS. 

The expediency of public exhibitions of schools 
has been much discussed, but the question is still an 
open one. They are condemned for various reasons, 
and they are advocated for various reasons; and even 
what constitutes an exhibition has not yet been 
definitely settled. Some call a public examination 
an exhibition, and others apply the term only to a 
display of the dramatic and elocutionary capabilities 
of the school, the occasion being enlivened by music, 
and graced by the pupils’ efforts in the fine arts.— 
Both these descriptions are often, perhaps general- 
ly, applicable to a single occasion. 

The question is evidently a very important one. | 
The Board of School Committee of Boston, during 
the present school year, appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider the question, and report a plan | 
for the adoption of the Board. This committee, | 
through its chairman, Rev. Dr. Gannett, reported | 
in favor of a “ Public Week,” during which time all | 
the ‘schools were to be open for the reception of | 
parents and others. The exercises in the classes | 
were not to be varied from the usual routine of daily 
work. The annual exhibitions were to take place, 
as usual, but the exercises were to be suchas should | 





present to the audience the condition of the school 
in the various studies, and were to be limited in time 
to two hours. 

The report of the committee was adopted by the 
Board, and its recommendations are now incorporat- 
ed in the regulations for the government of the 
schools. The two hours have been construed to 
mean inclusive of the time occupied in the presen- 
tation of medals and diplomas, and of those who 
may be invited to make remarks. The longest time, 
therefore, that can be devoted to the exemplification 
of the work of the schools, is one hour and a half. 

The practice in the schools of the city in regard 
to exhibitions, has been as different as the tastes of 
the masters. In some, the exercises have consisted 
of dialogues, declamations, and colloquies, with cos- 
tumes and properties; in others, they have been 
confined entirely to the examination of the pupils 
in the several studies; and between these two ex- 
tremes there has been every intermediate degree of 
display. In all the schools they have been occa- 
sions of special interest alike to scholars and parents 
and friends. By the action of the committee, the 
exhibitions are reduced to a uniform standard ; dia- 
logues and other dramatic displays are banished, 
and the exhibitions are to be merely public exami- 
nations. 

The motives of the committee, as indicated in 
their report, are certainly humane and considerate. 
They do not condemn what we have called an exhi- 
bition, but they desire to relieve teachers and schol- 
ars from the drudgery of preparation, which must 
precede an elaborate display of dramatic and artistic 
productions. 

Speaking as one person—for we know not the 
opinions of our colleagues on this question,—we are 
in favor of confining the exercises of these occasions 
mainly to reading, declamation, dialogues, music, 
and, generally, to that which interests an audience 
more than the dry details of arithmetic and geogra- 
phy. We have so often heard the children sing on 
these occasions— 


‘« This is our yearly jubilee, 
A happy, happy band,”’’ 


that we have come to regard the day as one of jubi- 
lee; as a pleasant season, free from the cares and 
trials of ordinary school life. We can hardly con- 
ceive of a jubilee wherein the “happy, happy band” 
are racking their brains over a tough example in 
compound proportion, or nervously endeavoring, in 
the presence of the crowd, to recall to their minds 
the latitude and longitude of Timbuctoo or Teheran. 
The preparation of the dialogues and other pieces 
is not a waste of time, for it cultivates tastes and 
talents which may not otherwise be effectively 
brought into operation. 

While we believe in exhibitions of this kind, we 
are aware that they may be made absurd and ridicu- 
lous by the clap-trap of the stage. Costumes and 
the appointments of the theatre are silly and undig- 
nified in the school room: and whatever the exhibi- 
tion may be, it should never be forgotten, that the 
public schools are not for the training of clowns and 


| low comedians.— Ed. Mass. Teacher. 


SOO OO 
KEEPING CHILDREN AFTER SCHOOL. 

The father and mother of a child wish to see him 
at home as soon as he is dismissed from the school. 
He is safer, they think, when they see him there and 
they know he does not loiter. 

But apart from this consideration, there is a rea- 
son for an early dismissal found in the teacher’s own 
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comfort. It is unjust to compel him to stay half an 
hour in the school room after he is already weary 
and tired with his labor, fretful and impatient, per- 
haps, when the care of his pupils is for the time re- 
linquished. The pupil who remains is also tired and 
uncomfortable. He has probably done as well as he 
could, considering his feelings, which are more sub- 
ject to change than older people’s. It is unjust, he 
thinks, to compel him to stay. And indee@, were 
the teacher to act according to his better feelings, 
as he experienced them when he entered school in 
the morning fresh and ready for labor, he might not 
be so severe in requiring atonement for indolence in 
the pupil. But both tired, both ready to relinquish 
labor, little is after all accomplished in the time 
spent by one in study and by the other in compell- 
ing study. 

What shall be done? There is a very practical 
way of disposing of the matter. Observing tutors 
soon see that length of study is not a proportionate 
benefit. Let the time for the pupil’s remaining, 
then, be made as short: as possible. For a light 
punishment, as for a little disorder in the behaviour 
of a pupil, tell him to remain two minutes before de- 
parting for home. One minute will always do, if he 
is required to watch the clock himself and depart 
“on time.” For the purpose of study, give him just 
time enough thoroughly to finish what he has left 
undone. A good teacher will surely not assign the 
finishing of work which requires long tasks of a 
pupil after school. If the time necessary be over 
five or ten minutes’ studying that, let him go, if he 
will agree to study faithfully before he returns, a 
certain time, or till he finishes a certain amount of 
work, which the teacher in his judgment assigns him. 

The pupil has a right to play after work. He has 
a right to be busy constantly in working hours. He 
should be taught every day to finish up the work of 
that day, and should be made to lose and to feel the 
loss of it, too, the result of any delay in performing 
his task. 

I have only to add that the experiment has been 
tried, and that the consequence has been that “ stay- 
ing after school” was an event of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and then not an unpleasant undertaking 
to either teacher or pupil. Henry Crark. 

R. I. Schoolmaster. 


-— te on 


WHY TEACHERS FAIL, 


Entire failures in school keeping, such as become 
public, are indeed few. On the other hand, instances 
of complete success are quite as few. A large pro- 
— of our teachers are approved by Superinten- 

ents, begin their schools, complete their term of 
service and secure their wages, and yet, if the whole 
truth was known, many have failed. We look in 
vain for evidence of good results, but the evz/ is more 
apparent And why these failures? This question is 
of great importance to all interested in the welfare 
of our schools, We will attempt to answer it. 

Many fail, because they have no natural fitness 
for the employment. They may have talents and 
attainments that qualify them for some other sphere, 
but they cannot manage and teach a school suc- 
cessfully. They lack the ability, and all the train- 
ing of our best normal schools would fail to fit them 
for the work of the teacher. They have no aptness 
for the business, no love for children, no patience or 
Bae weer with them, no self-control, no enthusiasm 
awakened by the importance and dignity of their 
profession. Hence. they enter the school room to 
perform a task. he pupils soon perceive that they 





have no interest in them or their improvement, and 
hence, become indifferent or disgusted with every- 
thing pertaining to the school. The result can be 
nothing but a failure. 

2. Some fail for want of suctable qualifications. 
They may understand the branches required to be 
taught and pass a good examination in them. But 
they have not learned the art of managing and 
teaching, they are not professionally educated, and 
many of them have never read a single book on prac- 
tical teaching, nor an educational journal. Would 
aman who has never seen the ocean, nor been on 
board a vessel, be appointed captazn simply because 
he understands Arithmetic, Grammar'and Geogra- 
phy? Would it not be necessary for him to under- 
stand Navigation at least, before he assumes so im- 
portant a command? And can the teacher hope for 
success who knows nothing of the navigation of the 
school room, 


3. Some fail for the want of professconal cnterest. 
They may have superior literary qualifications and 
understand both the art and science of Teaching; 
but their attention is absorbed in some other pur- 
suit. ‘They teach for the pay and expect to be em- 
ployed only for a term or two, and hence, have lost 
all the enthusiasm of the true teacher and fail of 
course, 


4, Still others fail for the want of the co-opera- 
tion parents. These parents manifest no interest 
in the school, except perhaps, to criticise and abuse 
the teacher for some fancied wrong. ‘They indulge 
their children in tardiness and frequent absences 
from school; they have not provided them with a 
suitable school room, books nor apparatus; in a 
word, all their influence favors irregularity and dis- 
order. A successful school under such circumstan- 
ces, is impossible, and unless the teacher has power 
to correct these abuses, it is all in vain. 


And what shall prevent these failures and improve 
our schools? Let those who find that they have no 
love for the business, no ability to govern, no apt- 
ness to teach, at once leave the school room and 
seek employment in some other calling. Let those 
who have no professional knowledge, embrace every 
opportunity to profit by the experience of others, 


To this end, let them attend every institute and 
teachers’ meeting, that comes within their reach; 
let them procure a teacher’s library and take some 
school journal. Let those who feel no interest, seek . 
more congenial employment. ‘“ Why cumber they 
the ground?” And let all strive to awaken an in- 
terest among parents and to secure their co-opera- 
tion. The ve teacher can do it. Let us remember 
the importance and dignity of our profession and 
honor it by improving ourselves.— Hd. Vt. Journal. 


— 2? 
DISCIPLINE. 

It hardly need be said that teachers are not uni- 
formly successful. Neither is it difficult for one ac- 
quainted with the particular circumstances, to point 
out the probable cause of failure in any individual 
case. Some there are, of liberal education and un- 
doubted scholarship, who, from inaptness in impart- 
ing instruction, or from want of ability in govern- 
ing, fail to give satisfaction to their employers, or 
to do credit to themselves ; while others with limit- 
ed culture and moderate attainments, succeed, chiefly 
from being thorough disciplinarians. 

Only a small portion of the people who patronize 
public schools, are sufficiently acquainted with them 
to judge of the “ learning” of the teacher; but when 
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a school runs riot, not only the patrons, but the 
whole community are sure to know it; failures of 
this nature are too obvious to be concealed. 

I confess that I have great veneration for the 
“Sage called Discipline.” It is a notion of mine— 
perhaps somewhat antiquated, but still sincerely 
cherished—that children should obey their parents 
and those in authority. I do not now refer to the 


pees mode of securing that obedience, whether | 


y moral suasion or by other means. At the very 
outset, teachers are met by the well known fact, 
that family government is much neglected. How 
often, especially in our larger cities, do teachers | 
hear from parents the humiliating confession of their | 
inability to “ make their children mind.” Little fel- 
lows, not yet in their teens, set at defiance parental 
authority. All efforts to reform truancy have had 
to contend with the serious obstacle that so many | 
urchins are almost wholly beyond the control of the | 
father and mother. In too many households, family 
government is but a partnership affair, in which the | 
father is only a junior, and in some, even a silent | 
partner; while “ Young America” runs the concern, | 
and cares little for the “old man.” Not only is this | 
all wrong, but it is, on the part of the parent, a | 
criminal neglect of duty, which involves fearful re- 
sponsibilities. 

Order should be maintained in school. What- 
ever means are necessary to secure order and prompt 
obedience ; whatever measures are requisite to main- 
tain a thorough system—these, it is not only the 
privilege, but the bounden duty of the teacher to 
employ. In rural districts, large boys sometimes 





sportively toss the school master out of the school 
room into a snow bank. I have little sympathy, and 
less regard, for the man, who has not suflicient self- 
respect to maintain his rights in the school room.— | 
He who tamely submits to any such indignity, has 
evidently mistaken his calling, and the sooner he 
quits it, the better it will be for all concerned. 
Some wiseacre has sneeringly declared the school- 
master toa man “great in little things.” So true 
is this—though in its better sense—that it presents 
the very key of success. In school management, as 
in the moral world, . 


‘Til habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks run rivers, rivers run to seas.”’ 


To-day everything may pass off smoothly; to- 
morrow there is a little more bustle and a little 
more forgetfulness; the next day, some half acci- 
dental neglect of needful restrictions ;—and thus, day 
by day, little irregularities continue to multiply, so 
insensibly as scarcely to be noticed, until at length 
the “last feather” is added, and the teacher is sud- 
denly awakened to the need of a speedy reform.— 
How often do we set about with new resolutions to 
be more watchful, and who does not again and again 
relax in discipline, and find it necessary repeatedly 
to renew his good resolutions ? 

Due regard should be paid to appearances. In 
some school rooms you will find the teacher’s desk 
adorned with rods, ferules, or ratans, strongly sug- 
gestive of flogging. If such things are a necessary 
part of the machinery of government, by all means 
keep them out of sight; and no doubt they will be 
equally effective. Not long since, I visited a school 
on public examination day. ‘The recitations, I pre- | 
sume, were fair; the order should have been excel- 
lent, for the teacher was constantly marching up and 
down the room, flourishing a ratan, which occasion- 
ally fell about the head and shoulders of some re- 





fractory pupil. It is not enough to say that the 


| scene was ludicrous—it was disgusting. ‘‘ Are you 
| ashamed to have a whip seen in the school?” asked 
| a teacher the other day, when speaking of this sub- 
| ject. “I am, sir,’ was the unequivocal response ; 
| and every teacher should feel the same regard for 
| propriety in appearances. Wholesome school dis- 
| cipline is not to be maintained by a noisy display 
| of autlority ; but the simple presence of the teacher 
should diffuse a tone to the atmosphere of the room, 


| that shall serve to restrain and guide in all that is 
| done, that unseen shall pervade and be felt in all the 
| routine of exercises and duties. With some, this 


power seems to be inherent; by many others it may 
be acquired. Good order, and how to secure it, 
should be made a matter of faithful study by every 
teacher who would succeed—without it, success is 
at best but problematical.—N. Y. Teacher. 
OTSDAWA. 


DRAWING. 


‘*Every man should be able to sketch a road or a river, to 
draw the outlines of a simple machine, a piece of household 
furniture, or a farming utensil, and to delineate the inter- 
nal arrangement and construction of a house.’’—Horace 
Mann. 

The importance of drawing, as a study, is by no 
means acknowledged or appreciated. It is regard- 
ed too much as an accomplishment, and left for those 
who have time for it, as they have for the piano and 
guitar. Strange that it should be thus left, when, 
as part of the education,—for the discipline and im- 
provement of the mind,-—it should take rank among 
the first means to that end. Besides, its practical 
benefits in every-day life are innumerable. 

Drawing, if rightly taught, gives us skill and power, 
it improves the judgment and the taste, it cultivates 
habits of observation and accuracy; and if pursued 
in its higher departments, it disciplines the mind 
like mathematics,—indeed, it becomes mathematics. 

Who has not tried in vain to describe to the me- 
chanic an article to be constructed by hin? The 
mechanic has never seen the article, and words can- 
not excite an image of the thing. A few strokes of 
the crayon, or, it may be, of charcoal on the rough 
board, make it clear, and the article can be made. 

The lady who has learned the art, will arrange her 
house more tastefully. She will make her own de- 
signs for many purposes; and, in a thousand ways, 
even in her household matters, the knowledge and 
the discipline acquired by the practice of drawing, 
come to her aid. 

Persons often say, “I have no taste for drawing, . 
and it is of no use for me to try.” Yes, it is of use. 
If you practice drawing, and persevere in it, you will 
become less awkward in using your hands than you 
now are. Your penmanship will be improved ; for 
I can predict with almost absolute certainty, that if 
you draw poorly, you will write a poor hand, and an 
improvement in one will improve the other. Indeed, 
so many powers of body, mind, and perhaps heart, 
are trained in the study and practice of drawing, 
that if I see pupils nowhere but in the drawing class, 
I can unerringly describe their character and habits 
as pupils in ordinary branches, 

There have been great errors, both in teaching and 
learning drawing, which have made it appear of 
trifling importance as a part of education. 

Drawing has been practiced, and is now practiced, 
for the sake of the pictures rather than discipline. 
The real end of drawing has been lost sight of in 
thinking of the means. Pupils wish to obtain a 
picture of some sort, in some way,—“ large enough 
to frame,”—one that shall pass for their own work, 
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and adorn the walls of “the best room” at home.— | 
The pupils are not to blame for this, for they are | 
too often taught by those who can only copy the | 
productions of others, and that indifferently. So a | 
picture is placed before the pupil, and he is to make | 
something as nearly like it as he can, by any means | 
within his reach. He may rule, and measure, and | 
rub, and scrape, and the result is one of those dark 
deformities too often seen in “the best room,’— 
ainfully annoying to the eye of taste. | 

What should we think of a teacher of music, who | 
should place before his pupil, just beginning to learn | 
the art, a difficult piece of music, telling him he may | 
perform it? Such a mistake is not made in teach- | 
ing music. The pupil expects to begin at the begin- | 
ning,—from simple things to go on, when prepared, 
to those more difficult. So it should be in drawing ; 
and when pupils are willing to submit to this slow 
process, then they will have the full benefit of their 
training in this branch of study. 

In attempting to correct the error just mention- 
ed, many teachers have fallen into an error in the 
opposite direction, allowing no copying, except from 
things, or from Nature itself. 

In many cases, especially for professional instruc- 
tion, this is undoubtedly the best method; but for 
the brief time that can be given to the study by or- 
dinary pupils, my own experience is in favor of 
copying from the best drawing studies, as a means, 
in part, of attaining the real end of drawing, viz. : 
the ability to make correct representation of objects, 
either in nature or art. 

My reasons for using them as a part of the train- 
ing in this branch, are,—l. It adds interest and 
variety to the study. Pupils are not so easily dis- 
couraged if allowed to copy occasionally. 2. Many 
of the mechanical benefits of drawing may be secur- 
ed as well in this way as in any other,—more readi- 
ly, even, than without some such definite guide.— 
For instance: the control of the hand,—freedom in 
the use of the pencil,—and the training of the eye. 
3. But perhaps the greatest advantages to be gain- 
ed from this practice, are in the formation of a style 
—and in learning correct methods of shading—and 
the best representations of different kinds of foliage. 
These things must be acquired ; and if the models 
are good and are judiciously used, I think they can 
be more easily acquired in this way than in any 
other. 

To present a “ Plan for Teaching drawing,” would 
be almost presumptuous: yet, “hints from experi- 
ence” are often acceptable, and beginners may im- 
prove upon them indefinitely. Therefore I will pre- 
sent a plan which in many respects has been suc- 
cessful. ; * 

The first lesson in drawing may be a familiar dis- 
cussion of its merits,—the advantages to be gained 
from it, the end to be accomplished, and the means 
to be used. Then may follow an explanation of 
terms constantly used in drawing,—such as “ hori- 
zontal,” “ perpendicular,” and many others ;—also, 
the definition of “line,” “angle,” and similar terms, 
as they are used in drawing. 


The practice of drawing may now commence.— 
The pupils -will stand at the board with chalk in 
hand, and as the teacher himself illustrates the terms 
and definitions, the pupils will follow. And, from 
the first, let the teaches insist on attention, prompt- 
hess, neatness, and accuracy. 

The practice should be for along time confined 
to straight lines, but the exercises may be so varied 
by the ingenuity of the teacher, that they will not 





become tedious. 


From simple exercises in the combination of 
straight lines, the pupils may be led on to inventive 
drawing and to designing, and in this practice, they 
will be thrown upon their own resources and acquire 
independence. 

These exercises may be continued indefinitely, and 
the pupils will attain a high degree of accuracy and 
skill in linear drawing. 

On alternate days, the pupils may, from memory, 
place on paper the blackboard exercises of the pre- 
ceding day. 

Then may follow the drawing of the outlines of 
simple objects,—when the outlines are straight 
lines,—either from memory or from the things them- 
selves. Or the teacher may request the pupils to 
follow him, line by line, until they find they have be- 
fore them a church, a cross, or a monument, and the 
pupils will be pleased and surprised to find how easy 
a thing it is to “make pictures.” ~ 

Passing on to curved lines, the same general plan 
may be followed. A greater variety of designs, and 
much more graceful ones, may be produced with 
curved lines, and with curved and straight lines com- 
bined, and a much greater number of simple objects 
with curved outlines will present themselves to the 
eye and to the mind for models. 

This practice will naturally lead to the drawing 
of leaves, flowers, and fruit. And here Nature must 
be studied, and the drawings made from the things 
themselves, or, better still, from the memory of them. 
This must leadto the cultivation of habits of accur- 
ate observation.’ The leaf of the elm must not be 
mistaken for that of the oak, nor must the rose be 
drawn with the leaf of the lily, and in the minutest 
details, every line must be true to Nature. 

The drawing of animals will furnish more difficult 
practice, though the drawing is still confined to a 
few lines, and to simple forms. ‘The pupils will soon 
learn that with a few strokes of the crayon or the 
pencil, they may make a good representation of a 
rabbit, a squirrel, a mouse, or a bird; but they will 
not do it correctly from their previous observation, 
unless they have observed with a view to drawing. 
To convince yourself and your class of this, ask 
them to represent a fly, and probably not one of the 
class will produce anything like a true representa- 
tion. 

One lesson may with profit be given on the human 
countenance,—its proportions, and the general out- 
lines of the features; also to the changes of expres- 
sion produced by slight differences in these outlines. 

Leaving this department of drawing for future ap- 
plication and practice, I have been accustomed to 
give some attention to the use of the scale, to the 
drawing of plans, and to the principles of map-drawing 

The pupils will now be prepared for a course in 
perspective. The details of a simple course in per- 
spective might be given, but it would make this arti- 
cle,—already much beyond its intended limit,—quite 
too long. 

It is sufficient to say, that perspective, often so 
dry and complicated, may be simplified, and the pu- 
pils in our Grammar and High Schools may be led 
along, step by step, with as much enthusiasm as in 
any study, till they learn all the principles of per- 
spective, and all ‘they will need to apply in ordinary 
drawing from Nature. 

Some instruction may be given in the rules for 
shading, shadows, and reflections, with practice from 
Nature and from good models. 


If the teaching has thus far been right, and the 
pupil has done his part well, he will now be able to 
Saake his own pictures.— Mass. Teacher. N.5. 








INVENTIVE DRAWING. 


Pestalozzi, the great and successful advocate of 
more natural methods of teaching, considered that 
form, number and sound supplied materials for the 
devei.oment of the principal faculties of the mind. 


Moreover, he considered the communication of | 
knowledge of little importance, unless tending to | 


the development of the mind on the basis of given 
facts. 

Drawing, the subject of this treatise, belongs to 
forin, and presents means for the most elementary 
instruction. 
paratory to writing, as letters are mere composi- 
tions of straight and curved lines, for the perform- 
ance of which the hand should have previously at- 
tained a certain degree of firmness and dexterity. 


Let us now consider what are the faculties that | 


are developed by drawing. In consequence of the 
way in which this art is usually taught, many think 
that it only exercises the faculty of cmetation. We 
admit that imitation cultivates the hand and the 
eye, but doubt whether it cultivates or draws out 
talent and ingenuity. 


their merits, not merely in the aggregate, but also 
in detail. 

Schelling, the great German philosopher, expresses 
himself, thus: * In a time when a people believe it 
possible to proceed with one leap from the first to 
the last step of the ladder of knowledge, the sen- 


tence may appear hard, that art, like everything | 


possessed with vitality, must go back to the first 
elements. 
of art rises from the depths of imagination, branches 
out into an infinite variety of forms, and combines 
at last into a graceful whole. This power of inven- 
tion cannot be communicated, for it is the pure gift 
of Nature, refiecting herself in the mind, A true 
artist can only follow the law which God and Na- 
ture have implanted in his mind. There is but little 
help from outside: every genius ripens by its own 
strength.” 

Thus Schelling, in this noble passage, recognizes 
the power of Invention as the principal mover and 
creator of art. 

In the present elementary treatise we intend to 
trace the progressive steps on which this important 
power may be cultivated, and to associate it with its 
natural ally, Taste; which latter is not such an 
arbitrary rule as is generally believed, but subject 
to fixed laws. 

But the object of this method, far from tending 
only to amusement, is an eminently practical one.— 
Whilst acknowledging that the principle of inven- 
tion is vastly encouraged in this country in all the 
improvements which administer to gain and comfort, 
we find occasionally a woeful absence of taste, and 
are obliged to borrow the finest patterns for orna- 
ment from France and Germany, in both of which 
countries drawing is introduced as a popular branch 
of instraction. 

If the schools of this country will admit drawing 


as the most elementary. the most distinct and pleas. | 


ing branch of instruction, they will become more 


practical than they have hitherto been, and apply | 


more to the wants of the present generation. 

The first exercises belonging to this course are of 
suth an elementary character, that they may pre- 
cede the knowledge of letters and of writing. Even 
geometrical forms may be introduced at this step, 
because the increase in the number of lines in every 
succeeding exercise leads necessarily to all the 


forms on which the science of Geometry is built.— | 
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In its first stage it may even be pre- | 


For even in copying the pro- | 
ducts of masters, we ought to be able to appreciate , 


We must see how every original product | 








Since, however, the elements of form have already 
been described under a separate head, the teacher 
is referred to it whenever she finds definitions ne- 
cessary. In case the children have already an idea 
| of the geometrical forms which arise from the com- 
bination of several lines, the teacher must not neg- 
lect the opportunity of putting appropriate ques- 
tions by way of repetition. There are no doubt, 
many combinations of lines which cannot be desig- 
nated by any name, and which, as a product of the 
| childrens’ invention, must be received as readily as 
| those which have been adopted as symbols of form. 
In order to show the plan of teaching, the first ex- 
ercise will be introduced as a model lesson. It is 
_ supposed that the children are already acquainted 
| with the ideas of vertical, horizontal, slanting, 
parallel, &c. Although it was stated that this knwol- 
edge was not absolutely necessary to begin this 
course, it cannot be denied that at the age when 
children are required to possess the power of draw- 
ing lines with tolerable accuracy, an acquaintance 
with the most prominent geometrical forms may be 
expected, or, at any rate will be very desirable,— 
Sheldon’s Manual of Elementary Instruction. 


| 6o-—————-.-.___. 


DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


| The question is frequently asked and as frequent- 
ly unanswered, why is drawing entirely omitted in 
our common schools? It cannot be for lack of en- 
| ergy in our teachers, for they advance in other de- 
partments; it cannot be a want of interest on the 
part of the scholars, as there is nothing that can be 
introduced into al/ the grades of our schools that 
awakens such a deep interest; but it may be in the 
early education of the teachers; they may feel a 
timidity in introducing that in their schools of which 
they know but little. By this neglect the scholar 
of to-day is under the same disadvantage as the 
| teacher of twenty years ago. This should not be. 
| I would encourage every teacher to make the effort 
' to devote a part of each day, both in her school and 
at home, to sketching pictures of easy outline, that 
| may be around her. With alittle expenditure, cards 
may be obtained from which a pleasant recreation 
is furnished. Select an easy card, as a gate, or pair 
of bars, practice upon it until it can be easily re- 
| produced without the card, then in your school room 
| draw the same upon the blackboard for the imitation 
'of the. young scholars. This will require mnch 
| practice at first and must be done slowly and care- 
| fully. Select objects of form and interest, and never 
| place them upon parallel lines nor keep them at 
| work until they are discouraged and disgusted. 

| They will draw with more ease and greater interest, 
| that which pleases the eye. For the primary schools 
|a lesson of two, or three objects will be sufficient 
| for a week, and objects should be called for to be 
| drawn from memory and frequently repeated. You 
| send a scholar to the board asking him to draw what 
is before him. He draws, makes avery crooked and 
unsymmetrical picture, but looks pleased as though 
he had accomplished just what youdesired. Do not 
express one look of displeasure at his efforts but 
| encourage him by questions like these—‘ You have 
done have you?” “ What have you made?” Ans. 
“gate.” “Flow many postsin the gate?” Ans. “two.” 
|“ What is the direction of each?” And here let 
'me say they should already be familiar with the 
'terms perpendicular, horizontal, &c. He answers 
| you perhaps correctly but most likely incorrectly a8 
to direction ; then holding a rule by the would be 
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erpendicular line, ask him what is wrong? He 
will tell you readily and knows where to correct.— 
Try again we say, and thus continue encouraging 
every effort at imitation, no matter how feeble. The 
teacher should not be too exacting at first, but must 
insist upon neatness. By daily practice the young 
scholar soon acquires a good idea of distance, form 
and proportion. Where a warm interest is manifest, 
and habits of exactness are formed, drawing on 
a may be substituted for the slate. 
have dwelt exclusively on drawing in the prim- 
ary schools, because many teachers may think it 
should be introduced only in the higher grades ; but 
my last year’s experience has clearly demonstrated 
the advantages of regular lessons in picture making 
for the little ones. I have used it as « reward for 
a well studied lesson, so exceedingly fond are they 
of tryiny to draw. 

A word to those teachers who may feel themselves 
but poorly qualified to conduct an exercise of this 
kind. In this department, different from most others, 
a few lessons or one lesson aids much, remaining as 
long as memory remains, while in the study of Alge- 
bra one lesson could do nothing toward teaching it. 
Some of the teachers of Richmond Public Schools 
have devoted two hours each week to regular draw- 
ing lessons, besides finding time to sketch at home. 
Can not others do the same? We admire the Athe- 
nian system of education, but as we admire let us 
imitate. Education at Athens was usually divided 
into four departments: gymnastics, letters, music, 
and drawing. Of these four we scarcely recognize 
any but the second ; the first is becoming more popu- 
lar; whereas the Greeks gave a special prominence 
to those we leave out. 

Fortunately the current of popular feeling and of 
educational effort is now setting in the right direc- 
tion. Anna E. Jounson. 

Indiana School Journal. 


ceporis, Aiddresses, &. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

An address delivered before the Girard Teachers’ 
Institute, by L. W. Savace, on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 31, 1863. 

When we cast our eyes over the face of society, a 
brief and superficial observation is sufficient to re- 
veal the fact, that there is a very great disparity in 
the social, moral and intellectual condition of men. 
Here may be seen one whose uncultivated demeanor 


and vulgar manners seem to ally him to the lower 
orders of creation; there, one whose every action 











is grace, and every utterance, melody. Side by side | 


may be seen men whose moral characters differ quite 
as widely as they whose social peculiarities I have, 
just sketched. One, by his moral obliquity, becomes 
the dread and loathing of all with whom he comes 
in contact; another, by his kind and genial virtues 
and unbending integrity, is an ornament to society 
and a blessing to the race. Nor is the intellctual 
disparity less. 

One man there was—and many such you might 

Have met, who never had a dozen thoughts 

In all his life, and never changed their course ; 

But told them o’er, each in its accustomed place, 

From morn till night, from youth to hoary age. 


There was another, large of understanding, 
Of memory infinite, of judgment deep, 

Who knew all learning, and all science knew ; 
And all phenomena, in heaven and earth, 
Traced to their causes ; traced the labyrinths 


Of thought, association, passion, will ; 

And all the subtle, nice affinities 

Of matter traced, its virtues, motions, laws; 
And most familiarly and deeply talked 

Of mental, moral and divine. 

Leaving the earth at will, he soared to heaven, 
And read the glorious visions of the skies ; 
And to the music of the rolling spheres 
Intelligently listened ; and gazed far back 
Into the awful depths of Deity. 


No reflecting mind can return from such a sur- 
vey without asking, Whence this disparity ? 
‘¢ "Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.”’ 
| I donot wish to be understood as endorsing the 
| theory that there is no original diversity of intel- 
lect. Far from it. The mind is not “ carte blanche,” 
| but written all over by the finger of Omnipotence. 
Nature has made but one Daniel Webster; Art can 
never make another. Still, it is true, as Mr. Locke 
observes, that education makes thé chief difference 
among men. Ifa liberal culture cannot bring us to 
occupy a common level, it will, at least, bring us to 
a higher one. If it cannot make us all statesmen 
and philosophers, it will, at least, save any of us 
from becoming buffoons. If it cannot make us all 
equal, it will make us all better. 

What, then, is the nature and scope of that cul- 
ture which the necessities of our being and the pe- 
culiarities of our institutions and times imperative- 
ly demand for our American youth? It is obvious 
to remark that education, in its nature, is not prim- 
arily, certainly not exclusively, learning—knowl- 
edge acquired at the schools. It is both formative 
and informative. It consists, not less in the habit 
of mind formed, than in the knowledge acquired. It 
is “ bending the twig”—establishing certain habits 
and tendencies, developing the nascent powers. It 
is rather the result of knowledge acquired than 
knowledge itself. Knowledge sustains the same re- 
lation to education that moral action does to char- 
acter. Character is the resultant of moral action 
| —education, of mental action. Food is not muscle, 
| but it is the necessary antecedent and concomitant 
| of it. Thought, the food of the mind, is not educa- 
tion, but the habit engendered by the right exer- 
cises of our mental powers, is. This view may, per- 
haps, be made more obvious by taking up some of 
the leading faculties of the mind and ascertaining in 
what their education consists. Imagination is among 
the earliest developed of the mental powers. Its . 
important relation to the duties of actual life, we 
are in great danger of overlooking A morbid or 
prurient imagination may depress and pollute us, 
while an active and educated one, is indispensable 
to the orator and poet, and to the conduct of affairs 
' which have in them the elements of oratory or 
| poetry. Does the stream of life glide gently with 
| us, bearing on its unrippled surface all that wealth 
| and refinement can furnish to meliorate the inevita- 
| ble condition of our mortal state? Imagination 
|throws her witching charms dround us and dupli- 
| cates every joy. Is our lot cast in the hurpbler 
| walks of life, and are we struggling with misfortune 
and pinching penury, and is our sky overcast with 
| dark and portentous clouds? Imagination, the com- 
| panion of hope, paints her silver lining upon them 
'and throws her golden sunshine over every unpro- 
| pitious omen. it is the business of education to 
| stimulate and chasten this faculty and make it sub- 
| servient to the great ends of life. 
| Attention and memory, considered as mental 
| habits, constitute an important element in education. 
| These faculties are so intimately related with each 
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other that the one may be regarded as the comple- 


ment of the other. The memory is retentive just 
as the attention is active. That degree of atten- 
tion which apprehends, digests and appropriates 
truth may be denominated an active attention, while 
that which is sufficient merely to comprehend the 

assing thought but not sufficient to retain it, may 
be denominated a passive attention. Unfortunate- 
ly few teachers have the power to awaken anything 
more than this lower degree of attention, and their 
attempts to fill the mind with knowledge are much 
like the efforts of one who should seek to fill a sieve 
with water. Teaching power is about in the ratio 
of the ability to awaken attention, both in the pre- 
paration of lessons and in their recitation. He who 
cannot interest and arouse bis pupils cannot be a 
successful teacher. ‘The devices for securing atten- 
tion are various, and the ingenious teacher will be 
fertile in inventions of this kind. When aroused 
and quickened attention becomes the habit of our 
schools, an important end will be achieved, or rather 
the work of education, will in this respect be com- 

lete. 

Another important element of education is the 
habit of careful observation. It has been very 
justly as well as paradoxically remarked, that “most 
men go through the world with their eyes open and 
see nothing.” How different nature appears to us 
according to the stand point from which she is view- 
ed. To the untutored man she presents no charms. 
The supply of his physical necessities engrosses his 
energies. The pleasures of sense are the highest 
of which he seems capable. With the epicure he 
cries, “ Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.” 
Of the higher and more exquisite pleasures of our 
intellectual and moral natures, he knows nothing 
and cares less. 

Cleon sees no charms in nature— 
In a daisy, I; 

Cleon hears no anthem ringing 
In the sea and sky; 

Nature sings to me forever— 
Earnest listener, I. 

State for state with all attendants 
Who would change ?—Not I. 

All of us have seen the rose, admired its beauty and 
inhaled its fragrance; none but the botanist has 
noted its myriad wonders and intelligently contem- 
plated its mysteries. How diverse the emotions of 
individuals, according to their various habits of ob- 
servation, beholding the same landscape or contem- 
plating the same scene. One sees only a barren 

eath, covered with thorns and thistles, furnishing 
neither pleasure nor food to the mind; while the 
other finds in the humblest spire of grass, a theme 
for profound and devout meditation. If our eyes 
were opened we shonld see wonders in nature every- 
where; wonders in the heavens and wonders in the 
earth, wonders on the land and in the sea, wonders 
in the sighing zephyr and in the sweeping tornado, 
wonders in the meteor that darts athwart the even- 
ing sky, and in the forked lightning’s flash that rives 
and rends the century-defying oak—wonders in man, 
physical, social, intellectual, moral—but the great- 
est wonder of all is, that he should be so unobserv- 
ant of these wonders. 

It is the business of education, not to inform us 
that such wonders exist, but to remove the scales 
fyom our eyes, and, taking us by the hand, to lead us 
through all the labyrinths of Nature and Art, and 
bid us behold and enjoy. The fact that we are capa- 
ble of such pleasures is proof that they were design- 
ed for us; and the fact that they refine the taste, 


quicken the sensibilities, stimulate the imagination, | 





| form the judgment and elevate and etherealize our 
| whole nature, is sufficient proof of their utility.— 
| It is the special province of Object Lessons to form 
| these habits. It is to be regretted that this method 
of instruction is not better understood and more 
| generally practiced in our schools. It is not enough, 
| however, that we introduce each day a specific exer- 
| cise of this description. Rather let the exercise be 
' conducted according to this method: Let every 
lesson and every incident of the school room, and 
_every event in the “ wide, wide world” around, be 
| seized upon by the teacher and turned to account in 
quickening the intellect, moulding the manners and 
| forming the morals of those committed to his charge. 
The senses furnish the only inlets to the soul.— 
They are the “ windows” through which it holds con- 
verse with the external world. Through them we 
arrive at a knowledge of our own existence, and ac- 
quire those elementary ideas out of which, by the 
| process of abstraction and ratiocination, we con- 
| struct such comprehensive theories, and weave such 
| beautiful webs of thought. 
| Any inaccuracy in these elementary habits viti- 
ates the subsequent process, and lands us in confu- 
sion or downright error. ‘The essential vice of the 
| sthoolmen lay in their data, not in their reasoning. 
Instead of going forth, and opening their eyes upon 
the broad light of day, and reading in the open vol- 
ume of nature what was, they attempted to deduce 
from abstract principles and the fitness of things, 
what should be, and returned from their wanderings 
“in endless mazes lost.” Bacon taught them the 
true method of philosophizing, and thus the true 
philosophy. Pestalozzi has “ perhaps” carried the 
culture of the senses to an extreme, presenting us 
with a splendidly educated animal, while those 
| nobler faculties which mainly distinguish us from 
other animals, have received too little attention.— 
There is little danger, however, at present, of our 
falling into this error. Let us teach those commit- 
ted to our care to see and hear whatever is to be 
seen and heard, and let us also teach them “ to mark, 
‘learn and inwardly digest” those truths, until they 
| become observant and reflecting men. 


I add but a single illustration more of the nature 
of education, and of the ends which every intelli- 
gent teacher will propose to himself in his efforts 
to instruct the young. A habit of clear, philosoph- 
| ical comprehension of truth is an essential element 
of all true education. There are two methods of 
teaching, radically differing from each other, and dif- 
fering quite as radically in their fruits as in their 
nature. One method teaches principles, the other 
processes; one the how, the other the why; one is 
philosophical, the other empirical. The one refers all 
facts and phenomena to first principles, and is con- 
tent only when a satisfactory solution of them is 
found ; the other rests in the facts themselves, and 
never rises to their explication. The one stops at 
the verbal statement of truth; the other seeks to 
penetrate the understanding, and, by pouring the 
divine light of knowledge upon it. to quicken and 
energize it to a new life. The ote gives us bold, in- 
dependent, self-reliant men who are able to give @ 











duces just the opposite of these—men who receive 
everything on authority—who pin their faith to their 
neighbor’s sleeve—who think the last lawyer has 
the argument, and the last newspaper, or at least 
their own newspaper, contains the “ truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” True, one has 
never examined the views of his opponent, nor the 
arguments by which they are sustained, yet he 





reason for the faith that is in them; the other pro-, 
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knows they are wrong; his paper has told him so, 
and his paper will not lie. He cannot be convinced 
by argument, because he cannot comprehend an 
argument. Like the babbling brook, his thoughts 
all run upon the surface and in a single channel.— 
His knowledge is superficial and imperfect. He has 
never measured the subject which he attempts to 
discuss, and knows nothing of the difficulties which 
surround it; hence he is positive and dogmatic.— 
His views are partial and distorted ; hence in re- 
ligion he is a fanatic, in politics a partisan. In both 
he is the sport of chance and caprice, the contempt 
of designing men and demagogues, whose pliant tool 
he is. 

The man of true culture, on the other hand, has 
obtained a more enlarged and philosophical view of 
things. Ile has studied truth in its causes, elements 
and relations. He has discovered that the attain- 
ments which he has already made are very limited 
and very imperfect; nay, that the attainments of 
the wisest and best partake of the same limitation, 
and that absolute perfection of knowledge belongs 
only to the Infinite ; hence he is a modest man.— 
“Where angels bashful look,” he approaches with 
hesitancy and distrust. He knows how difficult it is 
for all to look at truth from the same stand-point ; 
nay, he realizes how. imperfect the view of the most 
favored ; and if he is conscious of enjoying clearer 
light than his neighbor, he will be thankful for the 
light, and hence he will not be supercilious or illib- 
eral. He knows the power of prejudice and early 
education to distort the vision and give a peculiar 
hue to objects seen through this medium; hence he 
will be tolerant. He has learned that the whole of 
truth is found with no sect or party, and if not 
equally divided, still it may be much more nearly so 
than most suppose; hence he is not a begot. He 
has discovered that he is not always nor altogether 
wise or virtuous, nor his nezghbor always and alto- 
gether ignorant or vicious; hence he is not an 
egotzst. His observation teaches him that truth, or 
at least unperverted truth is usually found midway 
between extremes; hence he is not a radical. He 
sees for himself, hears for himself, thinks for him- 
self, and understands for himself. He knows when 
to speak and when to be silent. He seldom en- 
gages in noisy, angry discussions, because he knows 
they are profitless. He despises the arts of duplici- 
ty and flattery; hence he is not a demagogue. He 
understands that neither wealth nor honor can min- 
ister to the wants of his higher nature, and hence if 
wealth and honor increase he does not become in- 
toxicated and haughty, but enjoys them meekly and 
thankfully, seeking to use them for the benefit of 
those by whom they were conferred. True culture 
makes us better in all the relations of life—better 
citizens and subjects, better rulers and sovereigns, 
better philanthropists and better christians. If it 
be objected that this is not always the effect, I 
answer, it is always its tendency, and it is the busi- 
ness of education to secure this result. 

Would we bring up the present generation to the 
high standard which I have indicated? Let us see 
to it that their primary instruction (for tt is that 
that determines character) is thorough and philo- 
sophical ; that their intellectual and moral natures 
are fully and symmetrically developed ; that virtue 
and intelligence become the characteristic and sta- 
bility of the times. 

The two primary ideas of education are discipline 
or development, and use. All knowledge is useful 
but not equally so, nor are all studies equally adapt- 
ed to purposes of discipline. In selecting a course 





| of studies, therefore, it is necessary to have refer- 
ence to the sphere in which those pursuing it, are 
| expected to move. There are, also, certain great 
| national peculiarities which should not be lost sight 
| of in the education of the young. I propose, then, 
| in closing, to offer a few suggestions on what may 
| be called the Great American Element in Education. 
| In doing so, I shall, for the sake of convenience, to 
a certain extent, follow the thought and adopt the 
| language, chosen on a former occasion and through 
_a different medium, to present the same idea to the 
| public. 
| Every Nationality is based upon and rc,resents 
| some cardinal idea. With eastern nation that idea 
| seems to be permanence of empire. Hence their 
| jealousy of foreigners and foreign ideas. Hence 
their opposition to all innovations; for innovation 
implies change, and change is incompatible with 
permanence. Hence their opposition to all reforms, 
whether physical or moral; and whether proposed 
by philanthropists of other nations, or by the more 
liberal minded of their own. Hence the tenacity 
with which they cling to “caste,” and all of those 
forms of aristocracy which surround and support 
the throne. Hence the pains taken to instill into 
the minds of their youth, the lesson of implicit obe- 
dience to authority, and the summary manner in 
which disobedience is punished. In this they doubt- 
less act wisely, on the supposition that their cardi- 
nal idea is right. 

Greece and Rome have been styled the “land of 
Art and Arms.” Especially was Rome a military 
people, “The temple of Janus, which was always 
open in times of war, was shut only three times dur- 
ing about seven huadred years.” 

How did she acquire this military character? By 
inspiring her youth with sentiments of patriotism. 
By inflaming their minds with a love of glory. By 
familiarizing them with the “pomp and circumstance 
of war.” By teaching them to engage in those 
athletic sports which develop the physical frame and 
inure it to all the privations of the camp, while 
they stimulate the martial spirit till it becomes the 
absorbing passion of the soul. Was it possible 
for them to behold the glittering pageantry of'a 
“triumph” decreed to their victorious generals re- 
turning from their campaigns, and not to be inspir- 
ed with an insatiable desire for the same distinc- 
tion? Was it possible that they should fail to emu- 
late their virtues when they saw that preferment and 

ower, as well as glory, were the reward of heroes? 

Nor was it from public instructions alone, they drew 
their inspirations. Their domestic and social rela- 
tions taught the same lesson. Indeed it was here 
their first impressions were made. Martial strains 
were mingled with their nursery songs. “This, or 
on this,” was the laconic and inspiring farewell of 
mothers to their sons, as they sent them forth, bear- 
ing shield and spear, to the battle-field. After an 
engagement, it is related, that mothers and sisters 
would visit the scene of action, and if thetr loved 
ones had fallen of honorab!e wounds, their joy arouse 
almost to ecstacy; but if they had died the coward’s 
death, they left them to rot on the dishonored field 
where they had fallen. No offerings were made for 
their dastard manes, but they were left without 
sepulture, to wander about a hundred years, before 
they could be admitted to the Elysian Fields. Thus 
we see that the whole machinery of society and all 
its teachings, ethical and aathslacteal were ar- 
ranged with reference to the grand aim of develop- 





ing a military spirit; and how wonderfully the re- 
sults correspond to the teachings? Commencing 
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with a small town on the banks of the Tiber, they | 
extend their conquests, until the habitable globe ac- | 
knowledges their imperial sway. 

The great American Idea is popular government | 
—government by the consent of the governed. This | 
idea pervades and permeates every department of 
society. ‘To expound end illustrate it by a living 
example appears to be the great mission of America. 
It is a noble mission—worthy at once of her origin 
and her greatness. Though this is an American 
idea, it is not for America alone. The longing eyes 
of earth’s oppressed millions are turned to the ex- 
ner which is here enacting in tragedy, as the 


ast hope of man. Should it fail here, the black pall | 
of despotism whose curtains will never rise, will set- | 


tle down upon the race. 


—indeed all of the teachings of that complex ma- 
chine which we call society—must correspond with 


the radical idea on which those institutions are | 
“It is in a republican government that | 


founded. bliea 
the whole power of education is required.” Mon- 


archies control the masses by fear, and the nobility 
by dividing with it the glories and emoluments of 
the throne. Republicans rule by love, and must 


ever rest on intelligence and virtue; but virtue is a | 


self-renunciation which is ever arduous and painful. 


oe a distinguished French writer, “‘ Government | 


is like everything else ; to preserve it we must love 
it. Has it ever been heard that kings were not fond 
of monarchies, or that despotic princes were not 
fond of arbitrary power? 
depends on establishing this love in a republic ; and 
to inspire it ought to be the principal business of 
education.” 

How shall this love for our republican institu- 
tions be established? Patriotism, in order to be 
genuine, must be intelligent. Blind party zeal 
is not patriotism. It is as unlike it as bigotry is 
unlike religion, or superstition, devotion. It is vast- 
ly easy to shout that we have the “best government 
the sun ever shone upon ;” but to have a clear, dis- 
tinct and intelligent perception of the points of su- 
periority in that government is quite another thing. 
The merest novice may pronounce with confidence, 
and, perhaps, with truth, upon a piece of mechan- 


ism, as a watch; but it is only the accomplish- | 


ed watchmaker, who has carefully analyzed the in- 


strument, and who knows something of the difficulty | 


of perfection, or even success in his art, that can 
render an intelligent verdict on the subject. So in 
the matter of government. We may be able to con- 
clude, from our unparalleled prosperity as a nation, 
and our rapid increase in population, wealth and in- 
telligence, that our form of government must be 


Everything, therefore, | 














tees in their embrace of the principles of free gov- 
ernment. 

This great American idea is elaborated and em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United States. 
This Constitution is the “supreme law of the land, 


/anything in the laws or Constitutions of the States 


to the contrary notwithstanding.” Our government 
is the product of the ages. It is the combined wis- 
dom of the race. Every essential principle in it has 
cost years of toil and sacrifice, and rivers of blood. 


| Trial by jury, habeas corpus, universal suffrage, and 
all the great constitutional principles which distin- 


guish our system, have been culled from all the 
nations of earth whose experience had taught any- 
thing worth preserving. 

The union in the same person or body, of legisla- 
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In order to secure permanence to institutions, the | Ue: judicial and executive powers, is the very es 


teachings of the press, the pulpit and of the schools | 


sence of despotism ; and yet nowhere else are their 
| powers so carefully separated and nicely balanced 
as with us. ‘ The definition of treason,” says Mans- 
field, “is inseparable from Liberty. This definition, 
without the admission of construction, was first 
made in the Constitution of the United States.— 
Without it, treason becomes just what the momen- 
tary passions of people or monarch, make it. The 
| patriot of to-day becomes the traitor of to-morrow. 
| To be called the Just is enough to make an exile.— 


| Such were Aristides, Cicero and Sidney. The same 
passions are every where common to humanity.— 
| They have swayed and will again sway our own 
| country. But sad will be the day when the wishes 
| of the populace shall become the definition of trea- 
| gon, or the tumults of passion, mistaken for the du- 
| ties of patriotism.” 
| Ominous words! may they never prove prophetic 
| of our times. Let us remember, then, that our duty 
| to the young is but half done when we have given 
| them such instruction in science, esthetics and mor- 
| als as their means and our ability will enable us to 
give; but let us also remember that we owe a most 
solemn duty, in this matter, to the State and Na- 
tion. It is the business of education to prepare us 
to become good citizens. To discharge the duties 
of citizenship implies at least a knowledge of the 
fundamental law which defines those duties, and the 
reciprocal obligation of the citizen-sovereign and 
servant-ruler. 

The following remark from Dr. Burrowes on this 
| subject is equally just and patriotic. “A true 
| knowledge of our rights and duties as citizens can- 
not be possessed and continued, to guard the future, 
| unless our youth be carefully instructed and train- 
| ed in all that relates to their public duties and rights, 
| as well as to their own private interests as mere in- 
| dividuals. Herein has been a gross oversight in the 





education of our Republican youth to the present 


time, and I would most earnestly invite your atten- 
tion to it, as one demanding all your efforts for its 
correction.” 

Let it be ours, then, fellow teachers, to heed these 


good ; but it is only he who has carefully examined | 
its structure, noted its ‘‘ checks and balances,” seen | 
how wisely it guards against the extremes of anarchy | 
and despotism, how cautiously it protects the rights | 





of the States while it asserts the absolute supremacy 
of the general government over all subjects dele- 
ings to it, whose estimate approximates the truth. 
‘he vulg.r may gaze on the external beauties of the 
— of Freedom, may admire its splendor, may 
wonder at the majestic grandeur of its rising col- 
umns, may even feel a patriotic glow in the thought 
that it is a part of his rich inheritance; but it is 
only those who have penetrated her inner courts, 
and beheld their transcendent glories, who have 
ministered at her sacred shrine, and felt the awful 
and inspiring presence of the Goddess of Liberty 
that presides there, that feel the earnestness of devo- 


| admonitions and to give them a practical illustra- 
| tion in our subsequent career. Let the principles 
|of our system of government be taught in the 
| schools. Let the earliest impressions of childhood 
| be associated with republican institutions. Let the 
| government of the school room draw its inspirations 
from the same source. Let everything be arranged 
to prepare the pupils for self-government. Leta 
| love and reverence for the great American idea as 
| embodied in the Constitution, second only to that we 
pay the Scriptures, possess every soul and let the 
Flag which emblemizes that idea, float just below 


the Cross. 
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